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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Requiescat in Pace 


N March 5th Father Joseph Keating, Editor of THE 
() 0 for a quarter of a century, passed peacefully 

from this life. It was the eve of his birthday. He 
would have been seventy-four on the morrow. He had been 
unwell for close on nine months and since the end of last year 
was resting in a Nursing Home on the South Coast. Even 
then he did not cease to direct the policy of this review. His 
pen laboured still in its service, a trifle more slowly perhaps 
and with greater demands upon his strength. Fully three- 
quarters of the Editorial Comments for the March number 
were his. In fact they were the last words he ever wrote, and 
were composed scarcely more than a fortnight before his 
death. There was no hint in them of failing powers: the 
old vigour was in evidence, there was an occasional flash of 
the old fire. It is significant—and the thought would un- 
doubtedly have afforded him consolation—that they re- 
affirmed in the main certain points upon which he had so often 
and so forcibly insisted : to quote but one example, that ‘‘the 
Peace of Christ, the peace which springs from the observance 
of God’s law of charity and justice is the supreme good of 
mankind, and that those rulers who are not working for that 
Peace are grossly misleading their peoples’’ and, to complete 
this, that the causes of war are ‘‘rooted in the folly and malice 
of mankind’’ and yet are ‘‘disguised under specious pleas of 
national interest, patriotism, prestige and righteous ambi- 
tion.”’ A reference to the Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’”’ 
recalled his deep interest in social problems and their Chris- 
tian solution as well as his own long association with the 
Catholic Social Guild. Finally he voiced his joy that the last 
hours of Pius XI were gladdened ‘‘by the resounding victory 
achieved by Catholic Spain over the fierce attempts of atheist 
Russia to establish a foothold in the Peninsula.’’ It was a 
gladness which he too experienced. His comments upon the 
Spanish conflict with its radical issue and possibility of dread- 
ful consequences were outspoken always and courageous and 
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were inspired by the purest Catholic zeal. He was happy in 
the thought that the Church had weathered yet another and 
very severe tempest and, to use his own expression, that “‘the 
south-western extremity of Europe instead of being, as Trot- 
sky hoped, an annexe of Soviet Russia seems destined to be 


an area of Christian peace.’’ 


Yeoman Service 

ATHER KEATING’S association with THE MONTH 

began in 1907. Previously to that he had followed the 
usual course of training in the Society of Jesus. Philosophy 
he studied for three years at St. Mary’s Hall near Stonyhurst, 
theology during four further years at St. Beuno’s College in 
North Wales. Before going to St. Beuno’s he was a master 
at Beaumont College from 1891 until 1896: after theology 
and ‘“‘tertianship,’’ a third year of noviceship passed at Tron- 
chiennes not far from Ghent, he taught again for six years, 
the first three (1901—1904) at the newly-established school of 
Stamford Hill, where he was also Prefect of Studies, the 
second triad at Stonyhurst (1904—1907). And so to London 
and THE Mont, from 1907 until 1912 as assistant to Father 
John Gerard and then from 1912 onwards in full control. One 
of his articles had preceded him. The first he ever contributed 
to these pages, it was literary in character and bore the title : 
**An Apology for Parody.’’ ‘‘If ‘Poesie’ itself has been held 
to need an ‘Apologie,’ it is only natural that parody also 
should call for a defence’’—so ran its opening sentence : there 
was already that sense of measured rhythm which was later 
so characteristic of his prose. This was in November, 1907. 
This kind of subject was, however, too neutral, too detached 
to hold his attention for long. Two months afterwards, in 
January, 1908, with reference to a published diary of William 
Allingham we find a contribution with the heading: ‘‘Some 
After-Christians.’’ Its introduction might have come from 
his pen thirty weeks rather than something over thirty years 
ago, so mellow is it and mature, so clearly prompted by his 
conscious mission as apologist for the Faith. ‘‘That God 
Himself,’’ so it commenced, ‘‘should have come on earth in 
order to redeem and beautify man and that, nineteen cen- 
turies after His coming, the vast majority of the race should 
be in ignorance of the fact, whilst many, having heard of it, 
should yet disbelieve the report, is one of the standing puzzles 
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of history.’’ It was a puzzle upon which Father Keating 
meditated frequently. The titles of succeeding articles show 
the direction his interests were taking. ‘‘Some Obstacles to 
Peace’’ and ‘‘Christianity and War’’ in 1910, composed in 
the afterglow of the Victorian years when men went blissfully 
unaware of war’s gathering clouds, heralded his later writing 
on international co-operation and peace. Two others with the 
provocative label: ‘‘Wanted: a readable Bible’? (May and 
June, 1908) seemed to forecast the Westminster Version of 
the Scriptures for the New Testament portion of which he was 
a co-editor. A later plea for the infusion of the Christian 
spirit into industry and a statement of the aims and claims 
of labour betrayed his keen interest in social reform. Here 
again he was ahead of many of his Catholic contemporaries. 
He was a student and advocate of ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’ long 
before the publication of ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ made that 
study widespread and popular. 


Editorial Comments 


HE MONTH vas slightly older than its editor of such 

long standing. Father Keating was born on March 6, 
1865; THE MontTH’s first number saw the light in the July 
of the previous year. As Editor he commemorated its fiftieth 
anniversary in July, 1914, on the eve of the World War and 
he was eagerly looking forward to another literary birthday, 
this time its seventy-fifth. This is not the occasion for a re- 
view of THE MontH’s history : there will be a more fitting 
place for that in the next July issue. Mention must be made, 
however, of the fact that one distinctive feature of the present 
production, its series of editorial comments, owed its origin 
to him. It was not always so. Until 1901, apart from the 
commentary supplied in articles and book-reviews, there were 
no “‘comments’’ of any kind. In that year the modest entry 
“‘Flotsam and Jetsam’’ (could anything be less pretentious ?) 
appeared in the Table of Contents. The few leaves to which 
the entry referred, were sandwiched between articles and book- 
reviews: they were literary and academic and attempted no 
survey of current happenings. With Father Keating’s entry 
upon full office these ‘‘Flotsam and Jetsam’”’ from the galleons 
of learning became the fuller Miscellanea and to them was 
added a series of Topics of the Month. They still retained, 
however, their unassuming position behind the major articles. 
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At the beginning of 1933 they were promoted. ‘‘The transfer 
of what Punch’s immortal ‘Jabberjee’ would surely call these 
‘Jottings and Tittlings’ from the back pages of our monthly 
issue, where they have lurked for some twenty years, to the 
foremost position’’—thus was their transference described. 
Modestly—for they were to be his special contribution—they 
are spoken of as an assortment of hors d’auvres to the main 
repast. They were intended to show ‘“‘the application of 
Christian principles to the affairs of a world which has, in 
many regards, gone off the Christian standard, and the 
examination of the doings and policies of modern ‘secularism’ 
in the light of the Catholic Faith.’’ Hors d’auvres, if you 
will: but strange how many were partial to this dish when 
such a chef prepared it! Father Keating’s qualities were no- 
where more in evidence than in these monthly judgments upon 
events. Keen to seize upon the Christian bearing of a prob- 
lem, he was quick to appraise, slow to censure or condemn. 
He looked for the flash of light under the looming cloud, for 
the golden fetters which, according to Plotinus, still hold to- 
gether and redeem what is unworthy or even base. Justice 
and charity, understanding and peace, these were the stan- 
dards of his reference. What led or was meant to lead to these, 
gladdened him: where they were absent or, still worse, de- 
liberately excluded, he was indignant, wrathful. Unswayed 
by prejudice, he was detached and impartial to a degree that 
surprised, and at times annoyed those who were less well in- 
formed or into whose verdicts there had crept too strong an ele- 
ment of the emotional. Thinking that was confused or too 
tolerant of error he detested and exposed for what it was. His 
was a holy zeal for the things of the Faith and with it went 
an acute sense of what was in harmony, and what incompatible 


with its profession. 


Many Activities 

ATHER KEATING’S interests in Catholic activity were 

wider than is sometimes supposed. For many years he 
was a member and committee-member of the Social Guild and 
made it his practice to attend the Oxford Summer School, if 
only for a day or so. He was a member also of the Plater 
Dining Club, established in memory of Father Charles Plater, 
S.J., founder of the Guild, and incidentally a far more serious 
institution than the mere title of ‘‘Dining Club’’ might lead 
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one to imagine. His long association with the Catholic Truth 
Society was generally known : here he was at once a faithful 
promoter of its publications and a willing and expert coun- 
sellor in committee. The Catholic Council for International 
Relations, first inaugurated soon after the War to study inter- 
national questions from the Catholic point of view and to work 
for greater understanding among different peoples, regarded 
him in a similar light both as loyal friend and competent ad- 
viser. Elsewhere we have assembled a series of tributes to 
himself and his activity as it was seen and appreciated from 
various angles. Such tributes will, it is hoped, represent the 
many facets of his interest and should speak with sufficient 
eloquence for themselves. Meanwhile we may be allowed to 
mention the task which he undertook in collaboration with 
Father Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., namely, that of editing a fresh 
translation of the New Testament from the Greek original. 
This task he had the satisfaction of seeing complete. Four 
months prior to his death he received a letter of congratulation 
from Cardinal Hinsley who recommended the version pro- 
duced by Father Keating and his fellow-workers to the Eng- 
lish-speaking faithful ‘‘as an excellent means of increasing 
their knowledge of the Scriptures and thereby deepening their 
spiritual life.’’ Two sets of the four volumes were selected, 
specially bound and then dispatched to Rome, the one for the 
Holy Father, the other, less sumptuous in its setting, for the 
then Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


NE final interest of Father Keating, this time of a literary 

kind, merits a brief remark. From July to September, 
1909, he wrote three articles with the general title of ‘‘Impres- 
sions of Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J.’’ At that time the 
poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins was scarcely known. Some 
selections from it had been published, notably by Robert 
Bridges in his ‘‘Poets and Poetry of the Century”’ (1891), and 
later in Canon Beeching’s ‘‘Lyra Sacra.’’ The articles in 
question were based upon the poet’s correspondence, first his 
interchange of letters with Newman, Pusey and Liddon, just 
before and at the time of his conversion (1866), and then his 
epistles to critics and fellow-poets like R. W. Dixon and 
Coventry Patmore. Father Keating pleaded for a full edition 
of Father Hopkins’s verse ‘‘as a distinct and valuable addition 
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to the literary heritage of the Catholic Church.’’ He entered 
the Society on September 7, 1883, and Father Hopkins did 
not die until 1889, at the early age of forty-five. There is no 
evidence, however, that they were personally acquainted since 
Father Hopkins was in Ireland for the five years prior to his 
death. The writer’s suggestion had to wait nearly ten years 
for its fulfilment. In 1918 the first edition of the ‘‘Poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’’ was published through the enter- 
prise of Robert Bridges, poet and later Poet Laureate. The 
work was republished in 1930, and in 1935 and 1938 were 
issued three volumes of the poet’s letters, many of which had 
formed the basis of Father Keating’s introduction to the poet 
nearly thirty years previously. At the conclusion of the third 
of those articles already referred to was the assertion that ‘‘it 
would be sad if his poems were finally left to the obscurity of 
anthologies.’’ All danger of that is over and Father Hopkins 
now takes his rightful place among the leading poets of the 
late nineteenth century. 


A Further Loss 


IS GRACE ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.]J., whose 

death occurred so suddenly on March 13th, was a 
familiar figure in English Catholic life. The general outline 
of his career is too well known and has been too recently 
described in the weekly Press to need further recalling. Con- 
siderable experience as lecturer and professor in England and, 
particularly during the War years, in India where he cap- 
tured the esteem and affection of Christian and non-Christian 
alike; his period of pastoral office amid difficulties as many 
as they were varied, in the archdiocese of Bombay ; his many 
written works with their richly spiritual message and that air 
of pensive detachment which was so characteristic of their 
author—all this gave him a personal authority and a position 
of regard quite out of the ordinary. He was in great demand 
as retreat-giver, especially for the English and Irish clergy, 
and as preacher for grand occasions : his last London appear- 
ance in the latter capacity was for the feast of our Lady of 
Lourdes a little more than a month ago. For some years, 
though the course was discontinued in 1938, he lectured to 
the theologians at Heythrop College on Ascetical and Mysti- 
cal Theology, in which field he was an acknowledged master. 
As is well known, the main theme of his writing was always 
the life of our Lord, his chief lesson that of the re-creation 
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of that life in personal holiness and genuine Christian living. 
His thought was essentially Christo-centric, was caught and 
inspired by the appeal of Christ and found its realization in 
personal attachment and devotion. In a small pamphlet writ- 
ten primarily as a farewell-message for the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart just before his first departure for India and pub- 
lished later under the title of ‘‘A More Excellent Way,”’ this 
was Clearly stated and emphasized with vigour. The more ex- 
cellent way was simply that of an individual ‘‘Imitatio 
Christi.” THE MONTH owes to Archbishop Goodier a full 
measure of gratitude for his many articles and for the sym- 
pathetic interest he always showed it. Much of his assistance 
was rendered anonymously for he frequently contributed short 
reviews of books. These were unsigned in accordance with 
the present custom though the reader may have detected a 
style and spirit with which he was familiar in larger volumes. 
He was willing and anxious to help where help was needed, 
and always in his own unobtrusive manner. One instance of 
this willingness should be recorded here. It has reference to 
June of last year when the editor’s state of health compelled 
him to rest and the writer of these notes was lecturing abroad. 
Promptly came a letter from the Archbishop asking whether 
and in what capacity he could be of assistance. We hope in 
a later issue to publish a fuller appreciation of his person and 
his work. THE MONTH will miss his ever-ready co-operation 
as many thousands will miss the voice and word of their 
friend and guide. May he rest in peace ! 


A Great Joy 

O turn from the mood of Christian regret to that of Chris- 
"Tien joy we may recall once again the solemn moment 
in which from the central loggia of St. Peter’s, news of the 
election of Pius XII was announced to an expectant world. 
**Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum .. .’’ so commenced the 
official and time-honoured formula with its obvious Scrip- 
tural parallel. Rarely has the result of any election been re- 
ceived with fuller unanimity of approbation. Catholics are 
naturally delighted that they possess a new Supreme Pontiff, 
so fitted for his high office, as far as human qualifications are 
in question, by talent, character and long experience. Their 
hopes for a fortunate and fruitful pontificate will have been 
strengthened by the remarkable welcome accorded to the 
choice throughout the non-Catholic Press of the world. There 
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were two breaks with more recent tradition which have not 
passed unnoticed. In the first place, a former Secretary of 
State is elected Pope, and this at the third scrutiny, thus re- 
vealing an exceptional vote of confidence in Pius XII. At 
the same time the name of the previous Pontiff is perpetuated 
—an expression of sincere appreciation of the personality and 
policy of Pius XI. The new Holy Father ascends the throne 
of Peter at a time when many millions outside the Church’s 
fold are looking to that throne for the moral guidance they 
have so long and so vainly sought elsewhere. The world is 
slow to learn but during the latter years of Pius XI’s reign 
it did come to recognize in his teaching, perhaps even in his 
position, a power and an authority that was nowhere else in 
evidence. Pius XII is in a special sense the heir of Pius XI. 
For nearly ten years they were in the closest association : be- 
fore that they fulfilled similar missions in Central Europe, the 
one in Poland from 1918 to 1921, the other during the War and 
the years of after-War in Germany. The world is confident 
that it will find in the new Pope the same vigour and courage, 
the same powers of analysis of present-day chaos and dis- 
content, and that wonderful zeal for the interests of justice 
and of peace which it so much admired and treasured in 
Pius XI. 


A “Modern” Pope 

HE term ‘‘modern’”’ is not always one of praise. But 

it may safely be applied to the new Pontiff in its most 
complimentary sense. That he has expert knowledge of canon 
law and Church administration is clear from his connexion 
with Benedict XV and Cardinal Gasparri: it is rendered 
doubly evident by his tenure of the Secretaryship of State. 
A linguist of no common order, he has been known to ad- 
dress an international gathering in five different modern 
tongues. From 1917 until 1929 he was resident in Germany, 
first at Munich as Nuncio to the Bavarian State and after- 
wards in Berlin. He went to Munich at a period of extreme 
difficulty when the Central Powers were at war with his native 
Italy : there was at first serious resentment at his appoint- 
ment. That notwithstanding, he created a most favourable 
impression from the start and seemed in the eyes of observers 
to be well-disposed towards the Germans. The war over, 
he began to disarm old prejudices and the newer intolerance 
of class and race with consummate tact and with a wisdom 
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that knew how to be patient and to brook delays. Slowly he 
laboured to bring about the Concordats, with Bavaria in 1925, 
with Prussia in 1929. This was no mean triumph, for in both 
cases strong opposition had to be overcome. As it was, the 
former was passed by the mere majority of seventy-three over 
fifty-two whereas the latter had to be silent on the question of 
education and even with this omission could only be ratified 
by 243 votes to 172. Since his return to Rome from the Reich 
he has visited South America as Papal Legate to the Eucharis- 
tic Congress held at Buenos Aires in 1934. Two years later 
he travelled to the United States and crossed by aeroplane 
from one seaboard to the other. He is the first Pope to have 
had such personal contact with the American continent, both 
in the North and South, and it is contact of immense value 
in view of the growing strength of the Church in the New 
World. Two further legatine journeys to France, to Lourdes 
in 1935 for the Peace Triduum, and in 1937 to Lisieux for the 
consecration of the new Basilica, aided the more recent rap- 
prochement between the Republic and the Holy See. Finally 
his nomination as Legate to the Eucharistic Congress of last 
year at Budapest was regarded as a mark of particular favour 
to those Catholic border countries, like Hungary and Poland, 
which have always had to face, and still front the danger from 
the East. Pius XII has, therefore, the advantage of having 
examined for himself what is the situation and what the prob- 
lems of the Church in many different lands. He has seen 
many who are now his faithful subjects, and has been seen 
by them. It is a happy augury for the new pontificate. 


A Pope of Peace 

IGHTLY did men speak of the late Pontiff as ‘‘The Pope 

of Peace.’’ He died, we are told, with this word upon 
his lips and certainly with this ideal in his heart. The sen- 
tence we had learnt to associate most closely with him was 
that of ‘‘The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.’’ The 
new Pope is in many respects a true successor to the old: in 
none is this continuity more marked than in his genuine de- 
votion to the cause of peace. He was first sent to Germany 
to act as the representative of Benedict XV in an attempt to 
put an end to the World War. This was the mission to which 
he ventured to refer explicitly in his introductory address when 
his credentials were presented to the Bavarian king. Sca*cely 
more than a month after his arrival he had interviewed both 
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the German and the Austrian Kaiser and pleaded that the 
task of peace-making should be approached. These efforts 
failed but they showed the Pope and his Munich Nuncio to 
be men of peace. Fittingly, therefore, did the first address of 
the newly-elected Pontiff include an earnest exhortation to 
peace in its every form. 


We speak of that peace which Our predecessor of be- 
loved memory so earnestly besought from God, offering 
indeed his own life for the reconciliation of men: peace, 
the fairest of all God’s gifts, that passes all understand- 
ing, the peace that all men of good will cannot but strive 
for: the peace, in fine, which arises from justice and 
charity. This is the peace to which We exhort all, the 
peace which brings new warmth to those already joined 
in friendship with God, which chastens and tempers pri- 
vate interests with the sacred love of Jesus Christ, the 
peace which joins nations and peoples through mutual 
brotherly love so that each race by a feeling common to 
all and by friendship in co-operation strives, with God’s 
inspiration and aid, for the greater happiness of the en- 
tire human family. 


These noble and inspiring words have set their seal already 
upon the new reign. May their appeal be realized and the 
prayer they contain be heard! 


Critical Days 


CARCELY was the Holy Father crowned when the 

shadows of yet another crisis lengthened across Central 
Europe. For the third time in little more than a year the 
continental map has been altered to the German advantage. 
On the two previous occasions, in March and September of 
last year, the principle of self-determination could be and was 
invoked. The territory annexed was German, the inhabitants 
in question apparently desired this closer union with the 
Reich, and in any case war to prevent German uniting with 
German would have been as foolish as it was impossible to 
prosecute. With the Munich Conference it was thought, how- 
ever, that guarantees had been secured against further un- 
settlement of the European order. German claims were de- 
clared to be fully satisfied, Herr Hitler had asserted that he 
had no additional interest in the Czech lands. ‘‘Peace for our 
time’’ was the hopeful verdict of the Prime Minister on his 
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return from the Bavarian capital. Unfortunately the Munich 
spirit has been rudely and rapidly evaporated under the hot 
blaze of recent aggression. The Bohemian coup bears all the 
marks of a premeditation which first created the required situa- 
tion and then used it for an appeal to threats. The Slovaks, 
never too happy with the Czechs and baulked of their 
promised autonomy, the Czech Fascist Party and various 
groups of unredeemed Sudetendeutschen brought a whole 
stable of Trojan horses within the already shaky ramparts of 
the post-War republic. We are not surprised that this arti- 
ficial State has broken up into its component parts: what has 
shocked and alarmed the world has been the German threat 
of force, ruthless and unashamed, and the cynical establish- 
ment of a protectorate over a people whose one desire was 
protection from these very ‘‘protectors.’’ No one will deny 
that Central and near-Eastern Europe is the natural sphere of 
German interests: and it is obvious that a vigorous nation 
numbering eighty millions will exercise there a predominating 
influence. But that this superiority of numbers and organiza- 
tion should be employed for absorption of other peoples and 
in flat defiance of the notion of self-determination to which 
the Germans themselves have made appeal so loudly and for 
so long—this has caused the gravest concern to the world. 
With an interval of a week between the writing and appear- 
ance of these notes further comment must be postponed. The 
situation has been changing day by day. Before that week 
is out, it may have developed to an even acuter state of ten- 
sion or the present tension in some measure have relaxed. 


Evil Consequences 

OR the moment, with the occupation of Memel, the ten- 

sion appears to have slackened. But whether it grow or 
diminish, the events of the past weeks are fraught with conse- 
quences which will not be forgotten easily ‘‘in our time.” 
Among these will be a refusal to believe in German promises 
or professions. Pledges have been broken, guarantees waived 
aside to the flourish of a phrase such as ‘‘Lebensraum’’ or a 
reference to the new realism which looks suspiciously like 
the age-old practice of robbing your weaker brethren. All 
thought of gradual disarmament through agreement is cer- 
tain to be abandoned: accelerated arming, a growth of 
mistrust and fear, a bitter resentment—this is the likely legacy 
of March, 1939. For the realization of a true and healthy 
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international order mutual respect and confidence are 
requisite. In the immediate future this necessary atmosphere 
will, we are afraid, be sadly wanting. 


The Palestine Question 

HE failure of the recent London Conference to find a 

solution of the difficulties in Palestine has not attracted 
the attention it deserves owing to grave preoccupations with 
affairs in Central Europe. The breakdown of civil govern- 
ment in Palestine which has become a taunt on the lips of 
enemies and a source of serious menace to the Empire, cannot 
fail to be of the greatest concern to Catholics throughout the 
world. We are reminded of the grave warning issued nearly 
twenty years ago by the late Cardinal Bourne when arrange- 
ments for the Mandate were being made. Speaking at the 
National Catholic Congress of 1920 after a personal visit to 
the Holy Land in the previous year, he stated that he had 
been so impressed by the volume of protest against the 
Zionist project by the men of every class and creed who came 
to him that he felt obliged to declare openly the dangers and 
difficulties that were foreseen. ‘‘I cannot believe,’’ he con- 
tinued, with reference to the Mandate, ‘‘that the statesmen 
who have conceived it, have realized or foreseen its imme- 
diate, still less its ultimate, consequences. There are many 
questions arising out of it which remain unanswered : but the 
salient fact that a new non-Christian influence is being de- 
liberately set up in a land whence countless generations have 
longed and striven tO oust a non-Christian power, is so 
tremendous in its import that, without the smallest anti-Jewish 
prejudice, men of every Christian nation are justified in ask- 
ing, what is the purpose, what is to be the outcome of so 
grave a political departure?’’? The march of the past few 
years has shown how well grounded were His Eminence’s 
forebodings. As we go to press, there appears a lengthy and 
well-documented volume from the pen of a Catholic writer of 
known integrity. In his ‘Palestine: the Reality,’’ published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries gives us the re- 
sult of twenty years’ close study of and contact with the prob- 
fem of Palestine. The author writes avowedly as an advocate 
of Arab claims but his argument will have to be considered 
most seriously in any future judgment of the problem's 
gravity. 
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FATHER JOSEPH KEATING, S.J. 
(MARCH 6, 1865 —MARCH 5, 1939) 
EDITOR OF “ THE MONTH ” (1912—1939) 







SOME APPRECIATIONS 


r MHE details of Father Keating’s life with its salient 
dates have been recorded already in the Editorial 
Comments. An appreciation, necessarily brief and, 

of course, inadequate, was there attempted of the devoted 

labour which he gave for more than thirty years, as Assistant 

Editor (1907—1912) and as Editor (1912—1939), to the service 

of this periodical. It has been thought that some more fitting 

tribute, both to his personal influence and the quality of his 
work, might take the form of a series of short appreciations 
contributed for this purpose. Naturally, only a few can be 
given here. They need no introduction, for their message is 
more than clear. It is one of affection and esteem, it would 
not be too much to add, even of veneration. 













HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL HINSLEY 






THE news of the death of Father Keating reached me in 
Rome at the moment when the joy of the Election and Coro- 
nation of the glorious Pius XII was overflowing. In Father 
Keating I have lost a guide, philosopher and true friend. 
Thus do the sorrows of life mingle with the gladness. 

He was a friend to grapple to one’s soul, for he was wise, 
frank and ever helpful. Many were the times I sought his 
advice in difficult matters, and his assistance was unfailing. 
He gave of his best from the rich treasury of his prudence 
and fatherly interest. He earned my life-long gratitude and 
my prayers. May he rest in peace! 

To some who casually came in contact with him he seemed 
in outward aspect reserved and somewhat stern, but those 
who knew him even on terms of passing intimacy learned the 
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warmth of his large heart. Almost his last written words 
tell of his undying attachment to those once dear to him. 


Dear, dear, dead faces—not as waxen masks 
Set round some Roman’s pillar’d atrium, 

But loving as in life, whose trials and tasks 
Cheered by such friendship grew less burdensome. 
‘*Why tarriest thou?’’ each glance of kindness asks, 
And lips, smile-parted, seem to whisper ‘‘Come !’’ 


He knew the end was near. And he was prepared for it. 
Yet, like the never tiring workman he was, he laboured 
to the last. In the March issue of THE MontH, that valuable 
sane periodical which he so ably edited for so long, appeared 
his final ‘‘Comments’’ written with failing fingers but with 
his wonted vigour of mind. And now his work isdone. The 
peace of Christ, which he preached so manfully, is his, we 


may confidently hope, eternally. 
a A. CARDINAL HINSLEY. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


The following tribute has an added poignancy since its 
author was so soon to follow Father Keating in his ‘“‘home- 
going.”’ 

**A friendship that has endured for forty-eight years with- 
out a hitch is almost too sacred a thing to speak about. Father 
Keating, as it were, picked me up from nothingness at the 
beginning of my scholastic career. Then he was full of philo- 
sophy and literature, and he would take me into the woods 
round Stonyhurst, and read by the hour, aloud to enjoy the 
rhythm, the poets, and occasionally the prose writers, whom 
he loved. He introduced me into a little poets’ club of four, 
the condition of membership being that each produced a poem 
of some sort once a month. His were easily the best of all. 
He went to teach, but his heart was always in English litera- 
ture. He was ordained, and again went to teach; but I re- 
member to-day his joy when, more than thirty years ago, he 
was appointed to help Father Gerard with THE MOonrtH. 
‘To be told to write and to choose one’s own subject; in the 
heart of London, the centre of the world—what a post !’; 
something like that was the letter he wrote to me on the oc- 
casion. He was comparatively young then, and enthusiastic ; 
both of these gave him the spirit of intense labour, which, 
perhaps, had been lacking before; and when the youth and 
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enthusiasm faded away the intense labour remained. Perhaps 
a friendship of so many years may warp one’s judgment, but 
to me the outstanding feature of Father Keating’s character 
was a strong suppressed affectionateness, the firm suppres- 
sion of which gave more casual acquaintances the impression 
that he was somewhat aloof, somewhat ‘faultily faultless.’ 
Those who knew him before and after his ordination cannot 
be so mistaken. He loved most intensely ; and to keep his 
affection in hand, he concentrated it on his work, letting it 
appear to others chiefly by an almost uncanny kind of sym- 
pathy. Of late years the poet in him seemed to revive; but 
if one will bear in mind that the meticulous mind of the 
poet was behind all he did, many things in him will be 
explained.”’ 

Archbishop Goodier informed the Sister who looked after 
his library at St. Scholastica’s Abbey, that Father Keating’s 
poem which appeared in THE MonTH for March with the title 
“Our Dead”’ and the initials J.K., was really dedicated to 
himself. As a reply he composed the following sonnet to J.K. : 


Early I knew him, supple, tall, and straight, 

A dreaming boy’s ideal of a man. 

Later I knew him, past the decade’s span 
That makes youth equal, all his soul elate 
With God’s world beautiful. A second spate 

Of years, I knew him when again began 

Life on another plane, whence floating ran 
Two streams alongside, Godward-consecrate. 


What did I know? A lone man’s silent speech, 
Delight in all things human, sympathy 
Hidden in deed and word, in eager reach 
That compassed space and time, in eager eye 
Searching for peace, for truth, alert to teach 
A dying world the love that cannot die. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND DOM FREDERICK KNOWLES, O.S.B., 
ABBOT OF FORT AUGUSTUS 


THOUGH our relations were such that Father Keating would 
have called me a friend and I am honoured to claim his friend- 
ship, yet I cannot venture to write of his work or his life or 
his influence on people in general. There are, of course, many 
who can show that he was great in these three respects; I can 
merely record, at the instance of a mutual friend, the impres- 
sion that Father Keating made upon me. It was an impres- 
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sion of sincerity, gentleness and simplicity; he made an 
impression without seeking to make it; he was gentle and 
courteous as God’s children should be; he seemed habitually 
recollected, without effort or constraint. I think this last was 
his secret; being recollected within, he could adapt himself 
to occasions as they arose. I met him at the headquarters of 
THE MONTH; we went out to lunch together ; he accompanied 
me to the London Zoo—three occasions, odd occasions, but 
in all of them he made one impression—he was sincere, gentle 
and natural. 












THE RIGHT REVEREND DOM WILFRID UPSON, O.S.B., 
ABBOT OF PRINKNASH 






FaR away in the west of Ireland, up in the mountains of 
Connemara, we met unexpectedly at the Benedictine Abbey of 
Kylemore. It was some time before I realized that I was talk- 
ing to the learned and renowned Father Joseph Keating, S.]J., 
but by that time all possibility of being overawed by such a 
thought had passed away. I had known him previously only 
through THe MontH, and this knowledge had made me eager 
for his acquaintance. 

During the two days I was privileged to spend in his com- 
pany there was not a dull moment, and he seemed to find 
real happiness in ‘‘showing me round.”’ His physical energy 
was amazing; he was seventy then, but he strode along the 
mountainous paths with such vigour as to leave younger 
members of the party breathless in the rear. He had an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Connemara coast with its innumerable 
bays and islands, and each vista had some particular attrac- 
tion for him; in fact, his close acquaintance with Ireland 
seemed to extend to the whole country. 

I think we both looked forward to meeting there again. It 
was not to be; but I am left with the happiest memories of one 
whose loving personality was a notable refutation of the tradi- 
tion that such things are lost in the mighty organization of 
the Society of Jesus. 

























THE VERY REVEREND BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 






FATHER KEATING was among the first priests I ever 
knew. The first time we met is still vivid in my memory. 
It was at the Jesuit School at Stamford Hill where he was 
Prefect of Studies and I was one of the new boys being 
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“looked over’’ on the first day of term. There seemed some- 
thing very stately and even majestic about this new Head- 
master; but when he realized that I was awed and nervous, 
the exterior sphinx-like expression somehow melted into a 
reassuring smile and he touched my arm with an affectionate 
squeeze. I remember I had at the time a black eye which I 
feared would make a bad impression and perhaps provoke 
awkward questions. With exquisite delicacy and tact he did 
not make the obvious inquiry. Indeed, he did not even seem 
to notice it and I concluded rightly that, though he looked 
severe, he was really friendly and understanding. 

It cannot be easy to be at once schoolmaster and priest ; but 
in Father Keating the difficulty was solved by his giving the 
predominance to the priest. He managed to get things done 
without threats and punishments. I have innumerable 
memories of his personal help and encouragement, his lend- 
ing books and giving individual attention and guidance. He 
kept up this early interest all his life. Later on he said humor- 
ously that he felt glad that the Editor of THE MONTH had had 
a hand in providing Blackfriars with its first editor. His 
annual visit to Oxford for the Catholic Social Guild week 
always included a visit to Blackfriars : and letters spread over 
the years are all indications of his delicate charity. He can 
have had little leisure during all those years of editorship and 
yet he never missed an opportunity for a kind act no matter 
what it cost. All who knew Father Keating must have known 
something of his life of hard work and dedication to the cause 
of the Church, yet all his innumerable charities are known to 
God alone. His was a life so even and serene, the outflow 
of a prayerful soul united to God. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, P.C. 


I First knew Father Keating when he was a young schol- 
astic, teaching at Beaumont; and I got to know him very 
intimately in later days. He was one of the chaplains who 
for more than twenty years have, during the week-ends, said 
Mass in my country house. In our family circle he was be- 
loved by all, for the kindness in his heart, for the twinkle in 
his eye, and for what may well be called his saintly-cheeriness. 
He had a fund of witty stories and ‘‘limericks’’ which seldom 
failed. I can still hear his ‘‘Yes, dear’ or ‘‘No, dear’’ ad- 
dressed alike to old or young, men or women. We were all 
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his ‘‘dears.’’ And behind this sweet simplicity of heart, was 
the man of letters, whose wise and wholesome views on Euro- 
pean politics and their relation to Catholicism, expressed in 
that terse and lucid style of which he was a master, have for 
years delighted the readers of THE MontH. His place there 
will be no easy one to fill. May God rest the dear fellow, is 
the prayer of his flock at Walton Heath. 











MR. ROGER PEZZANI 











HE was a distant cousin of my wife’s. We met many years 
ago and that chance relationship ripened into a wonderful 
friendship. How proud he was of his friends! How he sang 
their praises, and delighted in bringing them together ! Every 
member of my family adored him. To me he was the embodi- 
ment of all that is manly, and clean. His fine physical pre- 
sence was but the reflection of his big, pure, masculine soul. 
There was nothing small or petty about him. The accom- 
plished scholar that he was could laugh like a schoolboy. He 
relished a good joke, and possessed in abundance the native 
wit of his beloved Ireland, and its gift of quick and disarming 
repartee. His erudite mind was very partial to neatness. He 
had a positive horror of any mishandling of the English lan- 
guage, of which he was such a master. I well remember an 
occasion when he was shown a note written by an august per- 
sonage. It contained a serious lapse from King’s English 
orthodoxy into American heterodoxy. His prompt comment 
was : “‘A self-indictment for murder would be the appropriate 
sanction.’’ I loved his humility, too, because I knew his 
fortitude of mind. He had the gentleness of the lamb and the 
heart of a lion. Tolerant and understanding in minor matters, 
he stood four-square on all questions of cardinal importance. 
He was then adamant, unbending, immutable—a great Jesuit. 
No priest was readier than he, in our present mad world, to 
lay down his life in the cause of his divine Master. He was, 
indeed, a saintly man. 


























DR. HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 





It is nineteen years since first I rang the bell of that austere 
building called Farm Street and met the priest who instructed 
and received me into the Faith. Father Brodrick, S.J., in his 
joyous obituary sketch in The Tablet of March 11th writes 
that Father Keating ‘‘gave an impression of aloofness and in- 
accessibility.’” That was never my impression and to me he 
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was always most accessible and friendly, albeit that one knew 
him to be a man of inflexible will. As a contributor to THE 
MontH I cannot claim to be one of the ‘‘lambs,’’ but even 
now I can see a smile on that saintly face when I write that 
perhaps I was one of Father Keating’s “‘goats.’’ During the 
Requiem at St. Leonards I received the impression that this 
strong and kindly priest was already in heaven. Nor did 
Father Provincial remind me of the dangers of private judg- 
ment when I told him of my conviction as we stood by the 
open grave on the ridge of a beautiful hill lined by pine trees 
through which the wind was sighing. To the south in St. 
Leonards Bay the tide was in, and during his illness Father 
Keating had often asked for the Tide Tables. He died and 
was buried at the hour of high water, and as a poet he would 
have liked to go out on the Tide. Let his Sonnets be pub- 
lished as a Memorial. In life he prayed for me, and now that 
this most loyal friend is dead I shall pray to him. 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
(from Mr. John P. Boland) 


IT was not only as a member of the Committee that Father 
Keating did such splendid work for the Catholic Truth 
Society. His wise advice on any topic, apologetic or literary, 
was always available at any time, no matter how busy he was 
with THE MonTH or with other literary work. His service 
to the Committee was given without a break for 29 years, for 
an old Minute Book shows that he was invited to join it on 
August 9, 1909. That he was a regular attendant at the 
monthly and quarterly meetings goes without saying. But 
there were numerous sub-Committees connected with publica- 
tion and executive work at which his presence was invaluable. 
We turned to him naturally when an Introduction was re- 
quired for a group of pamphlets or when the catalogue had 
to be revised. 

Of the publications which bear his name, two of the three 
volumes of ‘‘The Antidote’’ were edited by him, whilst of 
his six pamphlets perhaps the best known are ‘‘The True 
Church” and ‘‘The Things that are Czsar’s.”’ 


A member of the same Committee adds the following 
reminiscences : 


Few of those who knew Father Keating only on paper would 
have suspected the author of those solid, carefully-worded 
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articles of the gaiety of heart underlying a balance of mind 
that preserved a serenity free from extremes. He could never 
resist the opportunity for making a pun. Seated in solemn 
conclave at a publishing Committee where it was being con- 
tended that a certain type of pamphlet, if printed, would only 
be stacked away in the cellars, his neighbour would catch the 
murmured comment : ‘‘Best sellers !’’ He would immediately 
discover a contact between the person whom he had nick- 
named ‘‘Brother Hilarius’’ and one whose authentic name 
was Larkin. This sense of fun certainly enriched his char- 
acter and by no means took from its depth; it rather indi- 
cated the mind at leisure from the contentions which distract 
those who are in a less degree men of peace. 


THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL GUILD 
(from Father Leo O’Hea, S.J.) 





By the death of Father Keating the Guild loses one who was 
a pillar of support from the beginning. Always ready to en- 
courage younger people, and himself gifted with a social 
vision and insight, it was natural that he should be in sym- 
pathy with the ideals and efforts of Father Plater. He does not 
appear, however, to have been one of the little group that 
launched the Guild in 1909, though his assistance is recorded 
in minutes of the Executive Committee for the following year. 
In 1911 he seems to have been a co-opted member of the Com- 
mittee : he was elected to it at the annual meeting of 1912 and 
gave his services to it ever since. 

Readers of THE MontH who appreciated his Editorial Com- 
ments will know that Father Keating had a way of saying 
what needed saying, boldly and plainly, however such a state- 
ment might disturb certain individuals. When complaints 
were made, his rejoinder was simple : he repeated the offence 
even more emphatically. His work for the Guild, together 
with the Guild itself, was censured in a report presented to 
the Bishops in 1914. A copy of the report still survives in 
the Guild’s archives. With reference to Father Keating it 
asserts, among other charges: ‘Simplicity of explanation 
takes the form of making a point by stating what is not true”’ : 
“*He justifies trade unions by denying that an individual work- 
man can make a free contract with his employer’’ : he is ‘‘un- 
charitable’ in his criticism of the owners of slum property : 
‘‘Father Keating declares that it is within the competence of 
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the State to check the excessive accumulation of capital in the 
hands of a few.”’ 

At a quarter-century’s distance such alarm amuses us, as 
it always did amuse Father Keating. But it does indicate 
what were the early struggles of the Guild to stir consciences 
and to expound Catholic social doctrine, struggles in which 
it enjoyed his continuous and fearless support. To the end 
he never ceased in THE MONTH’s pages to stress the necessity 
of the Guild’s work and to castigate those who turned a deaf 
ear to its teaching. 

He composed several short books and pamphlets for the 
Guild. One of these, ‘Questions of the Day’’ (1917), has 
passed through four editions with a total issue of 29,000, and 
retains its outstanding value for study clubs and schools, 
presenting as it does, in simple form, much of the best he said 
elsewhere. There is a sure, and therefore a lasting touch about 
his work—his writing on peace, for example, during the first 
year of the World War. What he then wrote was justified 
in the event for it was found to be in precise harmony with 
“‘Quadragesimo Anno.”’ 





FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 





THE CATHOLIC COUNCIL 
(from the Committee) 
IN one sense it is true that ‘‘nothing is here for tears, nothing 
to wail’’ when a saintly priest passes to his heavenly reward, 
but the sense of loss must remain poignant to those who de- 
pended much on his help and counsel. In Father Keating’s 
case the loss to his fellow workers in the C.C.I.R. is a per- 
sonal tragedy, so closely did he identify himself with its work 
and aims. He was a member of the Executive since its foun- 
dation, and the C.C.I.R. owes much to the wisdom of his 
counsel and to his ardent zeal. Peace based on justice and 
charity was the constant theme of his writings and lectures. 
He was a brilliant exponent of the true Catholic principles 
that govern the nature and functions of the State and the re- 
lations between States, and he never ceased to impress on 
Catholics their duty of fostering a truly Christian public 
opinion on international affairs. His presence will be sadly 
missed at the meetings and functions of the C.C.I.R. which 
he attended so regularly. We whose work it is to strive on 
earth for the Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ, in mourn- 
ing his loss, must still rejoice that he now enjoys that peace 
which surpasseth all understanding. 
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THE GRAIL 





(from the Baroness Bosch van Drakestein) 


FATHER KeatTING’s death brings to those who were 
privileged to know him, first a deep sense of loss, and then 
an equally deep sense of gratitude. 

Looking back, the memory is one of extreme courtesy and 
kindness, only too rarely encountered in this world. Father 
Keating combined a great personal asceticism with a gentle- 
ness and consideration for others that could hardly have been 
surpassed. His charity was such that to hear him lift a con- 
versation out of a tendency to criticism which was threatening 
to creep in, was a lesson in Christian tact. 

Where Father Keating’s sympathies were engaged, there 
was no trouble he would not take for a cause in which he be- 
lieved. The Grail, which owes him a debt beyond repayment, 
has cause to remember this. In the days when it was still in 
its early stages, Father Keating was one of the first to realize 
the possibilities of the Grail in this country : he had an article, 
with coloured illustrations, inserted in THE MONTH; a most 
unexpected privilege, considering the tradition of this paper, 
and one which ensured a firm foundation for the beginnings 
of the work of the Grail here. Nor did his help and encourage- 
ment fail, from then until the date of his death. 

Remembering all that his kindness and friendship have 
meant, the Grail thanks God for having been allowed to share 
in these; hoping and believing that the ties of affection and 
gratitude formed on earth are not broken, but rather 
strengthened, now that he has “‘passed from death to life.”’ 




























THE GUILD OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


(from Mr. Douglas Newton) 





WHaT always moved me to particular admiration for Father 
Keating was the way he allowed his great qualities to be 
taken for granted. It is only on taking thought that we can 
appreciate the outstanding gifts for editing that enabled him 
to produce for so long a magazine that never failed in living 
interest nor faltered in its high standards. With that went 
the extraordinary virtuosity of mind that equipped him to 
meet and deal with every kind of situation in notes so pointed, 
informed, lucid and practical that they were among the best 
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written in that difficult art in our time. It was the apparent 
effortlessness of the results both here and in his other literary 
work, that concealed the breadth and vigour of his powers. 
So, also, it seemed to me that his own reserve and simplicity 
concealed his capacity for friendship. Only after one had 
known him for a time did one realize that his quietness, his 
quick smile, his dry wit, his staunch reliability had bound one 
to him in bonds of imperishable affection. I feel that Catholic 
letters owe more to his example and encouragement than they 
recognize even now. 















MR. G. E. ANSTRUTHER 





(by kind permission of The Catholic Herald) 


Ir the late Father Joseph Keating did not take the initiative 
in helpfulness in so many words, he was always a force in 
waiting, prepared to be of service, gladly and swiftly, to any 
of his fellow-journalists who might want to enlist his aid. A 
lay writer often finds himself faced by some point, some ques- 
tion, on which it is well to have the view of a trained theologi- 
cal mind. Father Keating was never approached with any 
request from an editorial office without attending to it cheer- 
fully and at once. However busy he may have been with his 
own tasks, he let no sign of impatience escape him towards 
whoever was making new inroads upon his time: on the con- 
trary, it almost seemed as though he had been waiting for the 
extra job and was glad to get it. 

Moreover, it was not only Catholic pressmen whom Father 
Keating helped so readily and so well. There comes to mind 
a morning in Chicago in 1926, when journalists by the hun- 
dred were massed in an enclosure at Soldier Field, trying to 
follow and describe the ceremonies for the Eucharistic Con- 
gress. Many of them were non-Catholics. There they might 
have been drowned, so to speak, but for the kindly priest from 
London who, to those in the vicinity, became a rescuing and 
constantly informing friend. 

























MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN AND “‘THE TABLET”’ 
(from Mr. T. F. Burns) 






IT says something for Father Keating’s multifarious energy 
that I came into contact with him in four quite separate 
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capacities. On joining Longmans, Green, I found that he 
had acted as a literary adviser to the Catholic Department 
for nearly twenty years. His reports on MSS. were always 
prompt, exact in their description and reliable in their judg- 
ment. Longmans act as agents for THE MONTH, so that as 
its Editor, Father Keating had frequent occasion to visit the 
house. Longmans also publish ‘*The Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures’’ so that on that score too Father 
Keating kept up a continuous correspondence and was a 
regular visitor. Finally, when a group of laymen, of whom 
I was one, took over The Tablet, Cardinal Hinsley suggested 
that Father Keating could be most useful as a theological 
adviser—and in those early days it proved to be so. 

The Tablet took a suite of offices in the Longmans build- 
ing. One consequence of this was that when Father Keating 
came to my room there, I had first of all to ascertain whether 
I was talking to the Editor of THE Montn, or our Catholic 
adviser, or the Editor of the ‘‘Westminster Version,’’ or on 
Tablet matters—but in whatever capacity he might be calling, 
I could be quite certain that he came also as a friend. For 
all his serious and deliberate air I cannot recall one visit which 
was not enlivened by something of his good nature and of 
his whimsical humour, something irrelevant to everything 
but friendship. 






To this series of appreciations a number of further extracts 
may be added. They are in certain cases more personal in 
character and testify to the assistance given by Father Keating 
as spiritual guide and friend. 


One Benedictine Abbot wrote of ‘‘One whom I admired 
and respected so greatly—a most apostolic priest’’: and 
another that ‘“‘he always impressed me as a very spiritual 
man, and to me he has been extremely kind. His Editorial 
Comments in THE MONTH struck me as very fair and just, 
often indeed as very brave and courageous.’’ ‘‘I owe so much 
to him,’’ wrote a priest, ‘‘for his affectionate sympathy at the 
most terrible time of my life and I can well imagine what 
others owed to him.”’ 







Other letters, from Religious, from converts and from those 
he assisted at various times, as well as from friends, contain 
passages such as the few reproduced below. ‘Nothing strikes 
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one more than the fact that he was so dearly loved, not only 
by his own but that still larger family, by all, in fact, who 
came across him. Everyone’s joys were his joys, and he 
halved each one’s sorrows by entering into them and sharing 
them.’’ ‘‘I cannot dare to think what my life would have been 
had I not been brought into contact with him many years ago 
when he instructed me and received me into the Church. All 
those years, in things both great and small, hiswise guidance, 
his never failing friendship and sympathetic understanding 
never failed me. I should blush now to think of the trivialities 
with which I sometimes worried him were it not that to him 
nothing was ever too small to merit his entire attention.’’ ‘‘It 
must be thirty years since I first knew him: he always helped 
me so greatly and gave me all the encouragement I needed in 
my vocation.’’ ‘‘For his home-going I can only rejoice: it 
is the end we live for, the reason of our creation ‘to be happy 
with Him for ever in heaven.’ He has done his Master’s work 
so thoroughly.” 















Two final passages refer to the last few days of his life, in 
St. Augustine’s, Upper Maze Hill, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


“The day before he said his last Mass’’ [this was said on 
February 16th] ‘‘he was very unwell with a heavy cold. 
Several people tried to persuade him to stay in bed the fol- 
lowing morning. I finally did my best. His reply was 
characteristic and revealed his intense devotion to the Holy 
Sacrifice. He said: ‘My child, if you want to persuade me 
to miss saying Mass, it shows you have no idea of what Mass 
really is.’ He said it—and it was his last. Even later when 
he was to all seeming unconscious, he went through all the 
actions of the Mass, his lips moving as he said the words. 
His nurse and I stood by and saw it all.’’ 

‘His passing,’’ wrote the Matron of St. Augustine’s, “‘was 
a summary of a perfect Christian and religious life. It was 
a privilege to nurse him in his last illness and to know that 
it made him happy to be looked after by a friend of twenty- 
five years’ standing.” 

And so after so many years of devoted life may he rest in 
peace! His memory will remain with us for our encourage- 
ment. May the work to which he gave himself unsparingly 
and which he had so much at heart, advance and flourish ! 
This was one of his dearest wishes. 


























SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST 
PROPAGANDA 


HEN we turn from the characteristic beliefs of the 

Seventh-Day Adventists to a consideration of the 

various activities by which these sectaries spread 
and multiply, it must be confessed that there is much in such 
a survey which makes an excellent impression. It may be 
admitted, upon evidence which comes from many quarters, 
that a large proportion of their members are very earnest 
people, who are bent on doing good, materially and morally, 
both to the neglected proletariate among civilized nations and 
to the native races in distant parts of the world who know little 
or nothing of Christianity. As in the case of the Salvation 
Army, which is more familiar to most of us, a good deal of 
noisy declamation and emotional appeals to a rather vague 
Bible teaching go along with an honest endeavour to help 
physical suffering, to care for the outcasts of society, to in- 
duce people to lead decent lives, and to implant some rudi- 
mentary belief in Jesus Christ to whom prayer should be 
offered as the Saviour of mankind. How far stress is laid 
upon the sanctity of marriage and the need of controlling 
irregular sexual impulses I am unable to say. This aspect of 
Gospel ethics does not seem to me to figure very largely in 
such specimens of S.D.A. literature as I have had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting. But undoubtedly, as we have already 
seen, abstention from all intoxicating drinks is distinctly en- 
joined, and this is even extended to an absolute veto on 
tobacco and the use of other narcotics. 

It is not perhaps altogether easy to determine whether this 
severe code is strictly carried out in practice. An organiza- 
tion so widely scattered and largely recruited from half-edu- 
cated native races may vary considerably in the standard of 
observance exacted in different localities. There is also the 
possibility that missionary reports compiled with an eye to 
perusal by the central authorities at home do not always very 
faithfully represent the interpretation of such principles which 
prevails in fields of action many thousand miles away. Ac- 
cording to the Singapore periodical of the S.D.A., called The 
Far East Division Outlook, a vigorous campaign is carried 
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on even against the habit of betel-nut chewing which prevails 
in that part of the world. The reader is given to understand 
that until this habit is renounced no neophyte is admitted to 
baptism. We can readily believe that such an uncompromis- 
ing attitude would be highly approved by Americans of Pro- 
hibitionist sympathies who, no doubt, contribute the most 
generously to the mission funds of the S.D.A. There is much 
in the following indictment of the practice which would give 
it in puritanical eyes the complexion of a moral offence, 
though, in point of fact, the betel-nut is neither an intoxicant 
nor a narcotic. In a communication made by one of the Ad- 
ventist ministers to the journal just named, we read as follows: 


The most widespread evil habit of the natives of the 
Palau group of the Caroline Islands is betel-nut chewing. 
It has for its victims many of the children of school age, 
the youth and most of the older people. Betel-nut chew- 
ing makes the homes of the natives and their surround- 
ings very dirty. It blisters the mouth, tongue and the 
gums, and also hastens tooth decay. A chewer’s teeth 
become very black and they begin to fall out when he is 
about thirty years old; and by the time he reaches forty 


almost all of them are gone... In spite of all these bad 
effects upon one who chews, the little children are allowed 
to follow the bad example of their elders... A chewer 


will tell you of every conceivable reason under the sun 
for not being willing to accept the truth for these last 
days,’ but you will generally find that back of it all is 
his chewing ; he knows full well that it will mean a hard 
struggle on his part to give it up. 
The writer puts this forward as the chief obstacle to conver- 
sion to S.D.A. teaching, and he says, for example : 


A man may be impressed that the third angel’s mes- 
sage’ is the truth, but when you come to the place in your 
study with him where you tell him that he has to give up 
chewing, he, like the rich young ruler who came to the 
Master, will turn away sorrowful. To some, chewing is 
the only thing that stands between them and God, yet 
they would rather lose eternal life than part with it. 


A certain Brother Gibbon seems to have been an early con- 


1 I take it that this means the last days of the “‘cleansing of the sanctuary”’ 
preparatory to the expected second Advent of the Saviour. 
3 See Apoc. xiv, g—12. 
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vert at Palau. He gave up the habit of chewing, and now, 
we are told, ‘“‘bears testimony’’ to encourage those who find 
renunciation difficult : 


I sympathize with you. I know what it means to chew, 
for I have been a great chewer myself. But when a 
worker of God came and told me that it is not good for 
my body and that it is abhorrent to God, right then I 
decided to be through with it. Many times I am tempted 
to go at it again, but when temptation comes I cry unto 
God and say ‘‘O God help me’’ and He comes to my aid.’ 


The same impediment to conversion recurs also in an ac- 
count of the gaining over of the devil prophet, Ngiragiklang ; 
where we are told that ‘‘about ten others are still wrestling 
with the chewing habit ; these also will go forward in baptism 
when they have gained the victory.”’ ” 

Apart from a rather puritanical idea of moral duty akin to 
that which leads many Nonconformists to regard all betting 
or card-playing as intrinsically sinful, there is nothing here 
which particularly calls for protest; but I have quoted these 
passages because they reveal incidentally some illuminating 
features in S.D.A. missionary procedure. The writer, it may 
have been noticed, speaks of his ‘‘study’’ with the would-be 
convert. This obviously means some sort of instruction in 
the tenets of the Adventist faith, and it is thought likely that 
the man would be “‘impressed that the third angel’s message 
is the truth.’ We cannot fail to gather that an exposition of 
the third angel’s message was a normal part of the preparation 
for Adventist baptism.- What was the third angel’s mes- 
sage? It is recorded in the Apocalypse (xiv, g—10): ‘‘And 
another angel, a third, followed them saying with a loud 
voice ‘if any man worshippeth the beast and his image and 
receiveth a mark on his forehead . . . he shall be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels and 
in the presence of the Lamb.’ ”’ All this, of course, could 
have had no meaning for an ignorant native of Palau unless 
some further explanation had been given him of what was 
signified by ‘‘the Beast’’ and ‘“‘the mark of the Beast.’’ The 
explanation he was bound to receive may be learnt from a 
number of S.D.A. publications, e.g., Mr. Haynes’s ‘*‘What 
is coming ?’’, or the much older books of the real foundress 


1 F.E.D. Outlook, January, 1937, p. 6. 
8 Ibid., October rst. 
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of the cult, Mrs. E. G. White. This lady tells her readers 
at great length that ‘‘the mark concerning which the third 
angel utters his warning is the mark of the first beast, or the 
papacy, and is therefore to be sought among the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of that power’’; while a page or two fur- 
ther on we are assured that ‘‘the change of the Sabbath is the 
sign, or mark, of the authority of the Romish Church. . . The 
change in the fourth commandment [our third] is the change 
pointed out in the prophecy and the keeping of the counter- 
feit Sabbath is the reception of the mark’’; and she adds, 
‘those who continue in transgression receive the mark of the 
beast. The most fearful threatening ever addressed to mortals 
is contained in the third angel’s message. That must be a 
terrible sin which calls down the wrath of God unmingled 
with mercy.’’* It becomes abundantly clear to anyone who 
makes acquaintance with this literature that the S.D.A. mis- 
sionaries, both at Singapore and elsewhere, impress upon 
their converts the belief that the Church of Rome is the beast 
of the Apocalypse, and that the mark of the beast with its 
terrible penalties must rest upon them if they continue to 
keep the Sunday holy instead of the Saturday. Indeed it is 
insinuated that the same condemnation awaits all who hold 
communication with the ministers of the beast, that is to say, 
with the clergy of Rome. 

Seeing that ninety-nine per cent of Christian believers, 
orientals as well as the peoples of the West, celebrate the 
Sunday in place of the Jewish sabbath, it seems not a little 
ridiculous to lay the introduction of our present observance 
at the door of ‘‘the Romish Church’’ as perhaps her most 
flagrant betrayal of biblical and apostolic traditions. Yet this 
is what is taught by such S.D.A. writers as Mrs. White and 
C. B. Haynes. The former, with an absurd pretence of appeal- 
ing to history, quotes the miraculous chastisements alleged 
to have befallen violators of the Sunday rest in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, as if these were an effort on the part 
of Rome to rehabilitate an abuse already tottering to its down- 

1 Mrs. E. G. White, ‘The Great Controversy between Christ and Satan,”’ 
pp. 278—282. A study of S.D.A. literature shows that references to ‘‘the 
third angel’s message’’ occur repeatedly. For Adventists this is apparently 
the most familiar of texts and a pivotal feature in their teaching. Seeing that 
the message describes how ‘‘the smoke of their torment goeth up for ever and 
ever, and they have no rest day or night, they that worship the beast and 
his image, and whoso receiveth the mark of his name’’ (Apoc. xiv, 11; A.V.), 
it is hard to reconcile these terrors with the statement in the S.D.A. ‘‘Funda- 


mental Beliefs’? that Satan and the reprobate do not share the gift of im- 
mortality but are annihilated. 
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fall. This is not the place to argue the question, but it is 
certain that much of the earliest evidence for the substitution 
of the Sunday for the sabbath is derived from oriental sources, 
e.g., from the Didache, St. Ignatius of Antioch, Origen, etc. 
There is not a shadow of ground for regarding it as a Roman 
innovation, and the third century already saw ‘‘the Lord’s 
Day”’ firmly established throughout the Christian Church." 

I should be sorry to leave the impression that the S.D.A. 
missionaries are always and everywhere carrying on an active 
campaign of slander directed against Rome and her clergy. 
Such a presentment of the case would be exaggerated. Even 
Mrs. White herself, writing amid the much more virulent 
No-Popery traditions of the last century, qualified her de- 
nunciations of Rome from time to time by such a passage as 
the following : 


It is true that there are real Christians in the Roman 
Catholic communion. Thousands in that Church are 
serving God according to the best light they have. They 
are not allowed access to His Word, and therefore they 
do not discern the truth. They have never seen the con- 
trast between a living heart-service and a round of mere 
forms and ceremonies. But God looks with pitying ten- 
derness upon these souls, educated as they are in a faith 
that is delusive and unsatisfying.’ 


This concession does not amount to much, and it is almost 
immediately retracted by a fresh outburst ; for example : 


The Romish Church now presents a fair front to the 
world, covering with apologies her record of horrible 
cruelties. She has clothed herself in Christlike garments ; 
but she is unchanged. Every principle of popery that 
existed in ages past exists to-day. The doctrines devised 
in the darkest ages are still held. Let none deceive them- 
selves. . . She possesses the same pride and arrogant 
assumption that lorded it over kings and princes and 
claimed the prerogatives of God. Her spirit is no less 
cruel and despotic now than when she crushed out human 
liberty and slew the saints of the Most High.’ 


1 See the very full and convincing article of Dom H. Dumaine in the 
“Dictionnaire d’Archéologie et de Liturgie,’’ Vol. IV, cols. 858—994 ; and also 
Duchesne, ‘‘Christian Worship,”’ pp. 47 and 228. 

2 Mrs. E. G. White, ‘‘The Great Controversy,”’ p. 38. 

3 Ibid., p. 387. 
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Mr. C. B. Haynes and other S.D.A. writers, also occasion- 
ally admit that earnest and charitable servants of God may 
be found among the adherents of the Catholic Church. But 
what, I fancy, comes home more than anything else to the 
half-educated natives among whom this literature is circu- 
lated, is the abundance of pictures which is almost always a 
notable feature. I have referred to this matter in my pre- 
vious article, but it may not be out of place to provide a 
specimen or two taken from Mr. Haynes’s ‘‘What is 


Coming ?”’ 





“Behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible."’ 


Preceding a representation of ‘‘the fourth beast, dreadful 
and terrible’ (Dan. vii, 7) we have a paragraph introduced 
with a conspicuous heading, ‘‘Rome the Terrible Beast,’’ and 
the reader is told that the terrible ten-horned beast fitly re- 
presents Rome, for this empire, above all others, was terrible 
and exceedingly strong. No doubt one may gather from the 
context that pagan Rome is primarily in question, but the 
writer goes on to point out that in the midst of the original 
ten horns there came up another little horn, and that ‘‘this 
little horn symbol can refer only to the development in Rome 
of the great ecclesiastical power of the papacy, or Roman 
Catholic Church.’’ Similarly, when we read in the Apoca- 
lypse (xii, 3) of ‘‘a great red dragon having seven heads and 
ten horns,’’ this again, we are informed, represents pagan 
Rome. But a few lines further on, under the paragraph-head- 
ing ‘‘Papal Rome,’’ we are referred to ‘‘the beast like to a 
leopard’”’ (Apoc. xiii, 2) and of this it is said: ‘‘This leopard 
beast represents the same power as the dragon. It represents 
Rome. This is shown by the fact that it also has the seven 
heads and the ten horns of the dragon. It is Rome, but with 
a change. Pagan Rome has given place to papal Rome. 
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The dragon gave his seat, his capital city, the city of Rome, 
to papal Rome.’”’ 





The Great Red Dragon Having Seven Heads and Tea Horns 


Who can believe that the natives of Africa, India or Poly- 
nesia and the other simple folk, for whose edification these 
pictures have been engraved and these explanations have been 
printed, will make any clear distinction between the Rome 
of 2,000 years ago, and the only Rome they know anything 
about, identified with the Catholic Church of to-day ? 

Moreover, the fact must be emphasized that this little book 
—not to speak of others like it—is not a mere relic of for- 
gotten controversies, a tractate which has been dug out from 
the dustiest shelves of some neglected library. It is not dated, 
but a full-page illustration of President Wilson delivering a 
pronouncement upon the League of Nations shows that it has 
been issued since the Great War. Moreover, I have before 
me a few odd numbers of The Present Truth, an American 
journal of the S.D.A:, printed in 1936 at their central office, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D.C. In two of these I find a 
prominent notice of this same book ‘‘What is Coming ?’’, 
which states that though “‘there are numerous charts, dia- 
grams and illustrations, used in explaining the time-pro- 
phecies bearing on future events,’’ the price is only 25 cents. 
It is certain that this attractive volume of 128 pages continues 
to sell in thousands and thousands of copies. 

This wide diffusion is mainly the result of a judicious em- 
ployment of colporteurs. Their success in this form of enter- 
prise has struck others besides those directly interested in 
mission work. For example, in August, 1937, The North 
China Daily News was moved to express its admiration of 
the Adventists’ financial methods in these terms : 

In rethinking [sic] missions, the home authorities in 
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America should insist on the men coming out to the mis- 
sion-field being highly and intensively trained in the 
gentle art of solicitation. At present a missionary’s train- 
ing is almost entirely academic, and this is unfortunate. 
The man in the field, if he desires an indigenous church, 
should know how to raise the local wind and keep it 
blowing. Elder Blank carried with him a well-got-up 
brochure of eight pages, dealing with every branch of the 
S.D.A. work in China, and what was more telling, he 
provided artistic receipts in English and Chinese, indi- 
cating the donation amount and the donor. This receipt 
is quite suitable for framing and shows an admirable 
knowledge of Celestial psychology. 


Not a little of the financial success of the S.D.A. organizers 


is undoubtedly due to their intelligent study of business 
methods. In the issue of the Far Eastern Division Outlook 
for September 15, 1937, may be found a quite imposing photo- 
graph of their colporteurs in the Korea, numbering about 60. 
In the article which accompanies it the writer says: 


I am sometimes told that other Churches cannot under- 
stand how we Adventists manage to sell so much litera- 
ture. Some months ago I met a missionary of another 
denomination and he asked: ‘‘How are you able to do 
such big work in the sale of literature? We were at one 
time trying to do it,’’ he went on, ‘‘but we failed. We 
received from the mission-board an appropriation of 
1,000 yen’ and printed some very fine-looking books, but 
we could not sell them, because we had no men who were 
able rightly to present them to the people.”’ 


Another notice in the same Far Eastern journal for 1937 


records progress in Hokkaido, the northern Japanese Island : 


Our colporteurs have done very precious work in the 
past two years. They spent 11,546 hours in this sacred task 
and sold 7,483 yen worth of literature; while the Pub- 
lishing House sales to our field amounted to 8,881 yen. 
There are students now in our school, because colpor- 
teurs called at the doors of their parents with truth-filled 
literature ; believers are rejoicing in the truth, and a good 
many more are studying the message, because they were 
approached by our faithful book-evangelists. 


‘ The nominal value of the yen is two shillings and a halfpenny, but at 
present the exchange is about 13 pence 


VOL. CLXXIII. Vv 
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It has already been mentioned that these very energetic 
methods of the S.D.A. do not always find favour with the 
representatives of other denominations. An obviously de- 
tached observer of the activities of the former in the more 
out-of-the-way provinces of Peru, comments as follows : 


While every Christian man must recognize and ad- 
mire the splendid work which this mission has done 
among the Indians in the Department of Puno, there is 
just cause for criticism in regard to their predatory habits 
throughout the rest of the field. When work is estab- 
lished in any part of the territory, the Adventist repre- 
sentatives visit the converts and endeavour to convert 
them to their own peculiar views. They consider that 
they have a special mission to those who already know 
something of the Gospel. The disastrous effects of this 
procedure, especially when applied to a people who have 
been accustomed to a uniform religion, who have not 
learned to do their own thinking on these subjects, and 
who yet further are destitute of the knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and of history requisite to an understanding of the 
different interpretations involved, can hardly be appre- 
ciated even by the thoughtful reader... It would be so 
much better if these inquirers and converts knew more of 
the basic facts of the Christian Faith than they now do, 
before being compelled to decide their attitude towards 
Christ amid the strife and contending claims of Romish 
priests, evangelical missionaries, and Saturday-keeping 
Adventists." 


An account of Bolivia in the same book represents the 
S.D.A. as much the most active and successful of the non- 
Catholic missionary organizations in these regions. We 
gather from Mr. Grubb’s figures that 7 licensed ministers of 
that denomination claim to be in charge of a following of 
some 1,300 church members, but nothing is said of the col- 
porteurs and other assistants in the work, and Mr. Grubb him- 
self remarks that ‘‘a large amount of literature has been dis- 
tributed in Bolivia but it is impossible to say how much. In 
many quarters this literature is still received with contempt 
and burnt. It is probable that few cases of conversion are 


1“*The West Coast Republics of South America,’’ by W. E. Browning, 
John Ritchie, and K. G. Grubb. London and New York: World Dominion 


Press. P. 85. 1930. 
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due directly to the reading of tracts apart from other influ- 
ences.” * 

For an organization so widely scattered over the earth’s 
surface it is difficult to form any idea of the nature of the 
religious worship prevalent among them, for this may, and 
probably does, vary considerably in accord with local condi- 
tions. But it may be noted that, at least in some regions, 
snappy services seem to be greatly favoured. They even 
print a monthly programme of what is recommended for the 
guidance apparently of the ministers. I copy one such item 
issued in the Far East at a comparatively recent date : 


Fifteen-minute Service 


July, 1937 
Order of Service 


Silent prayer (Audience with bowed heads) 4 minute 
Band Leaders gather Reports 5 mins. 
Leaders’ remarks 5 mins. 
Song (One stanza only) 2 mins. 


Benediction (Announce meeting to follow) 4 min. 


At the same time on more formal occasions wordy addresses 
or sermons seem to be delivered. I have seen in certain colo- 
nial newspapers, such as those of British Guiana, Jamaica, 
South Africa, etc., long reports of what was said in such dis- 
courses by some more prominent minister of the cult. In 
these meetings attracting public notice, attacks upon the 
Catholic Church and its teaching are not much in evidence, 
either because reporters were not anxious to lend publicity 
to utterances which might give offence to Catholic subscribers, 
or because the preachers themselves thought it fitting and dis- 
creet to observe a certain reticence. 

To the better side of Adventist activities Catholics are quite 
ready to pay tribute. In a Catholic Missionary journal, The 
Patna Mission Letter (published by the American Jesuits in 
Patna, India) for May, 1938, one may read the following 
reference to this competing propaganda : ‘‘The Seventh-Day 
Adventists are a live-wire organization. Only half a million 
of them in the whole world (principally in the United States). 
Yet their mission work is enormous, proselytizing in 650 lan- 
guages in every part of the globe. Proportionately their mem- 
bers contribute seven times as much as Catholics for the sup- 
port of their respective missions. No doubt the Adventists do 
a tremendous good in a humanitarian way ; but there they find 


1 Tbid., p. 139. 
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their limit.’’ That any great spiritual enlightenment can re- 
sult from S.D.A. teachings must surely be a matter of doubt 
to anyone who reflects upon the fantastic nature of their de- 
ductions from biblical prophecies, upon the repeated disap- 
pointments experienced by all who have put faith in William 
Miller and other similar interpreters, and upon the fact that 
the determining factor in the creation of this cult was the 
supposed revelations vouchsafed by heaven to Mrs. E. White. 
There would be much to say, if space allowed, about these 
**Testimonies,’’ as the seeress in question called them. Her 
confidence in these visions will not be reassuring to those who 
know anything of the history of the crowds of similarly de- 
luded dreamers who have flourished since the world began. 
A ‘single specimen must suffice of the tone in which Mrs. 
White spoke of her own revelations : 


A poisonous atmosphere is inhaled from these uncon- 
secrated ones [i.e., from those who doubt, and dispute 
against, the Testimonies]. The blood of souls is on the 
garments of such, and Christ will say to them in the day 
of final settlement : ‘‘Depart from Me all ye workers of 
iniquity.’’ Astonished they will be; but their professedly 
Christian lives were a deception, a fraud. 

Some express their views that the testimony of Sister 
White cannot be reliable. This is all that many uncon- 
secrated ones want. The Testimonies of reproof have 
checked their vanity and pride; but if they dared they 
would go to almost any length in faction and pride. . 
If you lose confidence in the Testimonies, you will drift 
away from Bible truth. .. I have been shown that un- 
belief in the Testimonies of warning, encouragement and 
reproof is shutting away the light from God’s people. . 
Many who have backslidden from the truth assign as a 
reason for their course that they do not have faith in the 
Testimonies. . . The question to be settled with them is 
shall I deny myself and receive as of God the Testimonies 
which reprove my sins, or shall I reject the Testimonies 
because they reprove my sins?’ 


It is curious how closely Mrs. White’s tone approximates 
to that of Mrs. Baker Eddy, the author of the wholly dis- 
cordant teaching embodied in Christian Science. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 ‘Selections from Testimonies for the Church," by Ellen G. White, pp. 
167—168. 
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NATURE NOTES 


I 
SPRING-CLEANING 


ESTWARDS a molten sun peered through the 

trees, making crystals of the raindrops in the first 

delicate blackthorn flowers. The air was full of 
the scent of the earth’s awakening ; one breathed deeply of it 
and felt a kind of exultation as the lungs swelled, a poor image 
of the savage triumph our forbears must have experienced 
when their nostrils told them the sun was waxing into his 
own once more and the months of hunger and cold were done 
with for a while. One can smell the spring long before it 
shows itself. 

I had sat a long time on a thrown tree, breathing this scent 
of earth, when some almost imperceptible movement in a tun- 
nel-head, shrouded with dead bracken (sheltering the tender 
new fronds already poking through the mould) seven or eight 
yards away, made me realize I had posted myself outside a 
badger’s sett. 

Something faintly white, like a quiet light, wavered slowly 
to and fro. Gradually, with painful caution, a long flat- 
browed pied head revealed itself. Pointing skyward a black 
snout quested the air. 

Evidently satisfied that the wind bore no warning (I was 
to leeward of him), the badger came forth until he was half 
in, half out of the shaft. There he squatted sedately and con- 
tinued to test the air with patience and diligence. He had 
both leisure and dignity. 

The greyish-silver body and black bow legs, set strong and 
wide under the deep chest, were almost indistinguishable, but 
the neat black-and-white head stood out prominently, especi- 
ally when the badger began to bob and duck with gravity and 
decision, as befitted one who obviously knew his own mind. 
What he was saluting so courteously remained a matter for 
speculation. Possibly he was merely agreeing with himself. 

By the time he had finished his meditation the sun had 
gone; a little ow! uttered his ugly yelping kwilb-a-whilb, and 
this jogged the badger’s memory : there was work to be done. 
He ambled out, and sniffing the soil as he went, made his 
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solemn way towards me. (The badger’s sight is not strong. 
He relies almost entirely on his sense of smell, supplemented 
by acute hearing. When I was watching badger cubs one 
summer they more than once blundered against my legs, to 
their extreme consternation.) Presently he halted, head cocked 
as if he were trying to remember just what he had come out 
for. Then he remembered, and turned towards a tree nearby. 
With an agility surprising in one of his stolid character, he 
reared up and scrabbled his claws against the bark, as a cat 
sharpens her talons on the leg of the kitchen table. Forever 
digging, his ‘‘implements’’ must be kept in good order. 

This done, he ambled out of view up the slope. Not long 
after, a sudden crashing could be heard in the bracken. Out 
of the undergrowth the badger emerged, waddling backwards. 
Thus he shuffled, expending so much effort that his stertorous 
grunts were audible. Down the slope he continued at this 
steady though awkward gait. 

He backed round the mouth of the sett, and I saw what he 
had been doing. He had been collecting fresh bedding for 
his chamber, and was now carrying it in, a great untidy 
bundle of bracken looking almost as big as himself and 
clasped to his chest by his forepaws, while his hindlimbs did 
the work of four. 

He reached the tunnel-head and backed carefully into it, as 
a car-driver feels his way into a garage, and wriggled out of 
sight, dragging by force the tough bents that protruded be- 
yond the rim of the tunnel. 

No animal is so clean as the badger and, though the spring 
turnout is the most thorough of all, he frequently changes his 
bedding, except during winter, when he hibernates for spells 
of many days sometimes, especially in frost, but not so stead- 
fastly as was once supposed. The fox knows well how to take 
advantage of the badger’s clean ways and has no scruples 
about ‘“‘planting’’ himself in one of these newly-furnished 
setts, an unwelcome tenant of somewhat lax habits. 

Ten minutes passed and again the pied head wavered faintly 
in the tunnel. Up drifted the badger, accompanied this time 
by his mate, who was not content to take his word that all 
was safe, but squatted there sniffing like some supercilious 
old dame, while he ambled about, waiting for her. His re- 
peated glances in her direction manifested impatience and 
anxiety. 

At last she humpled out and in single file they padded 
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across the slope. There was to be no more spring-cleaning 
that night. They passed right by me in the growing dusk and 
I could have thrust out my stick and touched them. They dis- 
appeared in the bracken, two figures of sturdy independence. 
Tiptoe. 


II 
POWER AND GLORY 


In the mews, once a stable, I was introduced to Martia, a 
peregrine falcon, sitting docile and patient on her master’s 
gauntleted wrist, her head hooded, jesses and leash of kan- 
garoo-skin on her yellow flanks. She was ‘‘sharpset,’’ L 
told me; that is, she had been fed that day on washed meat, 
meat soaked in water to spoil it of its juices and so make her 
keener on the chase. 

Eighteen months before she had been taken from an eyrie 
on the Carmarthen coast, when she was a mass of white down, 
all beak and claws. L had been lowered over the cliff and 
had brought back Martia and one of her brothers in a sack. 

When the tufted Dutch hood was taken off, her proud eyes 
were revealed, dark gleaming pools, neither beaten nor ner- 
vous, though rather defiant. Her carriage, too, was proud, 
and captivity did not seem to have marred her in any way— 
until I remembered a trapped wild falcon I was once shown 
in Touraine, erect and trim, eyes calmly noble, faintly in- 
quiring, and every feather clean-cut and crisp, with the bloom 
of health on it; I then realized the difference. 

Out on the moor in the sharp, blue afternoon, Martia’s 
collaborator, a setter, whose mild, friendly eyes were in ex- 
treme contrast with hers, ranged the heather. We followed, 
accompanied by a spaniel, Martia still hooded until the setter 
should make his point. There were only a few grouse on the 
moor, a state desirable for the success of game-hawking, for 
where potential quarry is abundant, a falcon is confused. 

It was fascinating to watch the setter methodically ranging 
and quartering, drawing up to his point after birds which, 
if there at all, would be creeping away through the heather, 
reluctant to fly. The plumy tail stiffened, the tip vibrated 
with momentary uncertainty, then went rigid, and in that 
position the setter waited faithfully. The hood was struck, 
the leash removed, and eagerly, with a sweep of L Ss arm, 
Martia was sent in neat, dashing flight into the blue sky. At 
first it might have seemed that she had no intention of joining 
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in the sport, and was determined to find her own. She circled 
away far and wide on quick, winnowing wings. This was in 
order to reach her pitch, towards which she continued to soar, 
until she looked like a swift, curving in the sky. Meanwhile, 
we circled round the motionless setter until we were some way 
in front of him, with the grouse between him and ourselves. 
Martia was soaring in wide circles, and I thought of the power 
of those deep brown eyes staring down into the heather, 
waiting for the grouse to be flushed. 

Presently she ceased to circle so widely, and I could see 
through the glasses that she was cruising leisurely. She was 
ready. The grouse was put up ridiculously near us. Away 
went the birds, four or five of them, travelling at a great 
pace. I watched the falcon. She tipped over, head first, and 
with wings curving back about her tail (or train, to use the 
parlance of falconry), came falling nearer and nearer at an 
awe-inspiring speed. She fell behind the grouse she had 
chosen and, closing on him, struck him down. Brown feathers 
burst out. The grouse dropped like a stone, but, incredible 
though it seemed, after that terrific blow, he darted out of the 
heather, sped off down the slope and dived into retuge under 
some heatherscrag. 

Here the spaniel’s turn came. While Martia waited on 
expectantly, the spaniel was sent ahead to put up the grouse, 
which he quickly did. The chase continued. The two birds 
disappeared down slope, and by now my sympathies were 
inevitably with the grouse. I marvelled that any bird could 
have recovered from the effects of the falcon’s devastating 
stoop. A few minutes. later Martia reappeared, having ap- 
parently lost her quarry, and prepared to wait on as she had 
been trained to do—that is, to go ringing round high above 
the setter until another grouse was flushed. 

This happened after a long tramp through the heather, 
during which time the falcon followed the ranging of the 
setter. Away clattered the grouse. Before they had gone a 
score of yards, down came the falcon, so close that we heard 
the thrilling swish of her stoop. This time there was no anti- 
climax to the onslaught. She struck her victim down; the 
brown feathers dithered out. The stricken grouse collapsed, 
fell, and literally bounced out of the heather with the force 
of the blow, then dropping down, lay still, his brown back 
ripped open by the hind talon of Martia. 

After that thrilling sight of concentrated skill and power, it 
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was disappointing to be told that ‘‘she’d done enough for to- 
day.’’ Falconers are jealous of their charges and, however 
proud of them they may be, they steadfastly refuse to show 
them off at the risk of future detriment. When Martia had 
been tied to a portable weatheringblock which her owner car- 
ried, she was left awhile to enjoy the reward of skill—a meal 
of grouse. 

Many factors combined to cause the eclipse of falconry as 
an elegant social art. During this century there has been a 
minor revival of it, and it is practised by a few enthusiasts 
scattered over the country. As a spectacle it could scarcely 
be surpassed, and there can be no question of cruelty in it, 
for the quarry, grouse or partridge or rook or pigeon, as the 
case may be, is only contending with a foe which, at any rate 
in many parts of the country, it is always liable to encounter 
in everyday life. 





Mostyn. 
Ul 
A HUNTING LESSON 

It was the vixen I awaited. Twice I had surprised her hunt- 
ing frogs in the rush-bed where three fields met, and I re- 
turned, so hidden that cattle and horses came to their rubbing- 
post, a wind-thrown elm, an arm’s length away, without being 
aware of me. 

The sun had gone down when she appeared at last out of 
East Wood, a hundred and fifty yards away. She circled 
round and loped back to the trees, so that I was afraid some- 
thing had disturbed her. But she had been making a mere 
preliminary inspection, and in a few moments, over the slope 
of the field, there she came, not alone this time but with five 
other foxes, in such a formation as to make it obvious that a 
lesson of some sort was in progress. Abreast, about forty 
yards apart, were two adults, vixen and dog-fox ; behind each 
of these, at intervals of a dozen yards or so, two cubs fol- 
lowed, imitating faithfully the movements of the parents. 

I watched the vixen. Low-bellied, her legs invisible, she 
would run a few yards and halt, crouching behind ant-hill 
or thistle-clump. Not yet so skilful, the cubs followed suit, 
though sometimes one would steal a little further, appro- 
priately enough as if he were playing Sly Fox. The vixen 
had all the appearance of stalking something. I waited for 
a deadly rush; but on she went in furtive manner. Near a 
warren in the middle of the field, rabbits still lolloped about, 
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some not thirty yards from the vixen. Neither she nor they 
took any notice of each other ; she seemed to be concerned only 
with showing the cubs how to cover open ground as secretly 
as possible. The sight of these six foxes making their stealthy, 
rapid way was strangely thrilling. 

While the dog-fox and his two cubs went further downfield, 
the vixen skirted the warren and approached me, but grew 
suspicious and, one forepaw raised, hesitated, testing the air. 
Obediently the cubs waited, and when their dam discreetly 
loped away they had, no doubt, learnt a scent that meant 
danger. 

Anticipating their next choice of a hunting-ground, I left 
my hiding-place and, under cover of a dishevelled hedge, the 
sound of my going drowned by the singing of a brook, I made 
a circuit of a hundred yards. My anticipation was fulfilled : 
there they were, nearer than ever. Having safely crossed the 
meadow, the whole family was hunting separately, none of 
them more than twenty yards away. All six were intently en- 
gaged in pursuit of field-voles. Not that I could see these, 
of course, but it was quite clear what the foxes were after. 
Crouching, they would run with short rapid steps, pause 
alert, then make a sudden pounce—they seemed to use fore- 
paws more than teeth to catch their prey. Hither and thither 
they went their crouching, eager, spasmodic way through the 
long grass. It teemed with voles, those tiny, blunt-headed 
creatures that are the prey of so many others: kestrel and 
silent-winged owl, slim weasel, stoat and grass snake. 

Sometimes the foxes would rear, almost prance, on their 
hindlegs and scan the grass ahead of them, then, dropping 
down, hurry forward to pounce, for they were evidently 
guided by movements of the blades. Once the dog-fox got 
very excited over something : he leapt about, scraped the soil 
with his forepaws, reared up again, snuffled in the grass, 
seemed to shake something vigorously, until a cub hastened 
to find what it was all about, but apparently was disappointed, 
for after he and his sire had consulted together, he trotted 
off to resume his own hunting. 

Presently the family began to drift back towards the warren. 
One cub loped off in the direction of the rush-bed, so I crawled 
over the stepping-stones again, doubled back, and finishing 
the last twenty yards on my hands and knees, reached another 
gate looking on to the bed just as he showed briefly on the 
left, walking leisurely up the bank of the brook. While I 
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squatted tight up against the gatepost, he reappeared, casually 
inspecting anything he came across. Quite unconcerned he 
came by the gate, but as he reached the post he caught sight 
of my feet. He halted, so close that I could have put my hand 
through the bars and touched him. He stared at my feet and 
could not make them out. Then (very unflatteringly !) he 
jerked away and stood staring a yard off. There was no fear 
in his eyes, only puzzlement. That is a trait of many pre- 
datory animals which often proves fatal : something strange 
always intrigues them—how often, for example, a stoat or a 
weasel will come back to have a second look at you ! 

Few creatures could be more beautiful than the cub: slim 
and supple and altogether lovely ; his throat and chest white 
like his parents, but the rest of his coat an almost brindle, 
a sandy-brown interspersed with black and, round the 
shoulders, with darker brown, giving him a ragged, moulting 
appearance. Not for many weeks would his fur change to red. 

Once more he flinched away ; again he haited, triangular 
ears cocked, dark eyes staring. Then, deciding that my feet 
were too large to be trusted, he made off into the rushes, 
springily, lithely, head high in uneasiness, his whole manner 
strangely reminiscent of deer, and so graceful and free as to 
cause a pang of hopelessness at the thought of August with 
its misty mornings and its crash of the hounds in the coverts, 
and bewildered cubs padding up and down seeking an un- 
stopped earth. 

The other foxes had given up their vole-hunting and it was 
difficult to know what they were doing. They were curiously 
casual in their actions, almost strolling about, inspecting rush- 
tump and ant-hill, while rabbits continued to play and browse 
near at hand. It was both amusing and puzzling. They 
must have been aware of so many foxes. Could they know 
that until the foxes were so minded they were in no danger ? 
However antipathetic the relations of various animals may 
be at intervals during the day, they must know that apart 
from certain times they can live at peace. Or perhaps this 
was more evidence to support the opinion of many country- 
men and nature-watchers: that foxes do not molest the rab- 
bits which dwell near their own home. 

How suddenly feeble the eyes seemed! Dusk had settled 
imperceptibly. White scuts betrayed the lolloping rabbits. 
Dark shapes moved in the buttercups. I left them, and as I 
crawled away, saw a sudden bobbing flash of white and a 
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black streak close behind : the truce was broken. Hunter and 
hunted disappeared in the thistles. 

Later that same night, when a second-quarter moon feebly 
lighted the fields, I went out again, but though by chance | 
picked up the foxes once more, the vixen saw to it that I did 
not get very close : it was impossible to walk secretly through 
the dew-soaked grass and when I had gone across three fields, 
her eerie, gasping scream rang out on the other side of a hedge. 
Wah-ee, whah-ee, forty times in succession she uttered her 
weird cry, which was like the cry of a soul in torment, and 
must be heard to be appreciated. When you hear it for the 
first time and do not realize what it is, it will chill your blood 
more effectively than a dozen ghost stories. 

Guided by her voice, I blundered about trying to get near 
her, but it was foolish for a human creature to attempt to 
deceive her: she led me in one direction after another. No 
sooner had I hurried a dozen paces to the left than she was 
screaming on my right, and so on, and when I eventually 
left her and her family in peace, she was two or three hundred 
yards away from where she had first screamed into the quiet 

Kilve. 
ALAN JENKINS. 


night. 


“< e ‘ 
Ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent 


omnes generationes” 


VOICE spoke, slow and sweet 
With quiet certitude divine. 
And only two or three did hear 
The utterance of that prophecy. 
It seemed that there it died: 
No echo of it broke upon the breeze, 
And hill and vale hid silently each phrase— 
A silence not of losing but of pondering. 
For when the world awoke— . 
The nightmare of its slaying swept away 
By Life refulgent from a broken tomb— 
It spoke. 
And lifted up and magnified its speech. 
And churches hymned with sureness glad and strong 
The same still saying: For behold! 
From henceforth, generations call her blessed. 


H.P.C.L. 
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OUR SUNDAY MASS? 


VER a year ago, we wrote in THE MONTH about the 

beginnings of the movement called ‘‘Missa Domini- 

calis.’’ This was only part of a general Eucharistic 
Crusade, but a part stressed so spontaneously and so strongly 
by the Holy Father that attention has been chiefly focussed 
upon it; and it has developed so remarkably not least in 
France, Belgium and Holland that we feel justified in re- 
verting to it. 

We recall briefly that distress had been caused to various 
national hierarchies when they realized that the observance 
of the Sunday-Mass precept had practically ceased to exist in 
whole regions of their dioceses. So long ago as Lent, 1928, 
Bishop Heylen of Namur, president of international Eucharis- 
tic Congresses, declared that in the larger centres of his 
diocese a half, and even two-thirds, of the faithful never went 
to Mass, and that of those who did, many were there 
*“‘materially’’ only, and gave no thought to the Holy Sacrifice. 
Further inquiries showed that, e.g., in Liége about 40 per 
cent of the more leisured classes went to Mass; but in other 
districts not more than Io per cent, while in a mining area 
only 3 per cent of the men ever went. It was judged that 
from 60 to 80 per cent of young working men aged from 16 
to 20 had “‘lost all religious life’’ : round Brussels there were 
parishes of 1,500 to 1,800 souls in which not more than 80 
or 100 persons came to Mass; and over a space of three or 
four years much more information was collected which we 
need not catalogue, nor yet what reaches us from other 
countries (our own included), nor yet what seemed excusable, 
such as the appearance of enormous new suburbs (which ac- 
counts for the intensive church-building, e.g., in Rome or 
Milan). A vigorous writer in La Cité Chrétienne (January 
§, 1938), says in effect that whereas you might well regard 
daily Mass-goers as a “‘Christian élite,’’ the parochial élite 
has now come to consist of that minority which goes regularly 
on Sundays. 

We, not being directly involved in parish-life, were con- 
cerned more with the psychological background of those who 
go less and less to Mass, or with less and less conviction. In 
England, the grandfathers of the present generation of work- 
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ing-class Catholics (presumably Irish on the whole) went out 
of devotion, by tradition, and because their minds were fess 
distracted by the Sunday Press, cinemas, sport, politics, etc. : 
Mass had fewer rivals. Their ‘‘tempo’’ too was slower ; they 
were less mechanized. But how often their grandchildren 
have no appetite for Mass! How unlike are they to those 
early Christians who proclaimed: ‘‘Sine dominico non pos- 
sumus vivere!’’ ‘‘We cannot live without our ‘Sunday.’ ”’ 
What we certainly have noticed among these is a very high 
proportion who (i) have no idea what Mass is, despite cate- 
chism and even serving :' and again (ii) are uninterested in 
anything in which they take no active part. Even at a big 
football match, the spectators simply are the players! To 
be fair, we have to recall the vast percentage of workers who 
constantly cannot go to Mass and so quite lose the habit of 
it, especially if they begin to be prevented from going when 
quite young (like page-boys in clubs or boys at sea). Father 
J. Meeus, S.J., in his ‘‘Retour 4 la Messe du Dimanche’”’ 
(1938) closely studies various such categories of men—em- 
ployees of railways, trams and motor-buses : men in the army, 
factories, mines: milkmen, bakers, even hairdressers, 
butchers, small shop-people and barmen. A law of 1905 does 
indeed forbid Belgian employersto make it impossible for their 
men to ‘‘go to church’’ on Sundays: but it seems less well 
observed than apparently similar enactments in, e.g., Canada. 
In England, there is a whole army of servants in hotels or 
clubs to whom time off is ensured in the evening (but that 
raises a new problem and does not solve this one): seamen 
are in a worse case : others, like night-nurses, night-watchmen 
and many pressmen, may be able to get to Mass but hardly 
to Communion—and in short, as was said at the Manila 
Eucharistic Congress, for millions at present the night has 
become the day.’ 

The facts have long been known, I should think ; but only 
within the last decade, or less, have they been emphasized in 
print. Has anything been done? In 1933, the ‘‘Jubilee’’ of 

1 It is dismal to notice that Protestantism has altered the very meaning of 
the word Sacrifice. It now means “giving up something’: “I make great 
sacrifices to educate my children.’”’ It has no unique—or any—reference to 
God. And does not the dying out of the instinct to offer sacrifice to God (an 


instinct common, we hold, to uninjured humanity) imply the dying out of the 


true idea of God Himself? 

2 The question of evening Mass for seamen was discussed at Hamburg in, 
I think, 1935 : a German Bishop forwarded a memorial on the subject to Rome : 
it has been examined also in Orate Fratres (U.S.A.), etc.: further statistics 


are even now being compiled. 
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our Redemption, the Holy Father insisted that attention must 
be re-directed towards Mass as the “‘continuation’’ of Cal- 
vary. Next year, a Crusade for Friday Mass was inaugu- 
rated, and blessed by the Pope, who, however, added words 
on the all-importance of the Sunday Mass. In 1935, Mass was 
offered at Lourdes without intermission for three days and 
nights. The Holy Father addressed an Apostolic Letter to 
Mgr. Gerlier, then Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, begging 
that the permanent result of the Triduum might be an in- 
creased devotion to the Holy Sacrifice. Mgr. Gerlier took 
the matter seriously and in April, 1937, was able to organize 
a reunion in Rome that should study his projects in regard 
of Sunday Mass. He had already submitted this in February 
to Cardinal Pacelli, who in his turn submitted it to the Pope. 
In March, the Cardinal Secretary of State assured Mgr. Ger- 
lier of the Pontiff’s extreme satisfaction which was then com- 
municated to the Superiors-General (or their representatives) 
of no less than thirty-two religious Institutes present at the 
meeting held in December, 1937. Enough to say that it was 
decided first to accumulate all the relevant facts: to examine 
the causes of the abandonment of Mass: to pool and then 
circulate conclusions, and to co-ordinate such enterprises as 
existed or should be created. Work was begun forthwith 
under directors authoritatively appointed in Italy, France, 
Belgium, England and Switzerland. At this meeting, which 
coincided with Mgr. Gerlier’s receiving the Hat as Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Lyons, a letter, signed by all the delegates, was 
sent to Cardinal Pacelli, and in but a day or two Father J. 
Waterkeyn of Warwick Street, London, General Director of 
‘“‘Missa Dominicalis,’’ received the Holy Father’s warmest 
congratulations on the initial success of the movement, and 
his exhortation that it should proceed with redoubled energy. 
Previously, the Pope had said that naturally he could not 
provide details of organization or personnel, but that he must 
be further informed when experience had been gained. And 
indeed he could now be told that the ‘‘movement’’ was in no 
sense a new society: the centres of propaganda (Rome and 
Lourdes) proposed to collect facts and diffuse information, 
but invented no rules, invited no membership, and wished 
to foster all societies already at work upon the Eucharistic 
Apostolate, and to collaborate with them or through them 
according as the several hierarchies might enjoin. Thus in 
June, 1938, at the meeting of the 5 Cardinals and 17 Arch- 
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bishops of France, the propaganda in that country was en- 
trusted to the Apostleship of Prayer ; and a quite recent letter 
from Father C. Parra, S.J., of Toulouse, indicates how very 
active the movement is becoming in France from Lille to 
Lourdes. In Belgium, the Leagues of the Sacred Heart 
exercise a co-ordinating and inspiring influence: in England 
the matter will no doubt rest with the Confraternities of the 
Blessed Sacrament : Cardinal Pizzardo has explicitly declared 
that the Movement could enter into all branches of Catholic 
Action. The Crusade is now operating in 153 dioceses 
throughout the world, in Canada, Brazil, India as well as 
Europe. The Osservatore Romano of December gth—1oth 
last, summarizes the speeches made at the fourth international 
assembly of ‘‘Missa Dominicalis’’ on December 6, 1938; but 
it seems best to offer a few concrete examples of how the work 
is tackled : Belgium has provided us with the bulk of our in- 
formation, both in French and Flemish. 

Prayer is naturally a first “‘method’’: watch the “‘inten- 
tions’’ of The Messenger! Then, the personal apostolate of 
seeking to bring individuals back to Mass as one’s com- 
panions ; or of ensuring transport in country districts (a very 
practical affair for us here). But everywhere the need for in- 
struction is recognized. We take an account of what has re- 
cently been done in Louvain from La Vie Liturgique, 
January, 1939. This is the organ of the interdiocesan Com- 
mittee of Liturgical and Parochial Action in French-speaking 
Belgium. The ideal is, that during ‘‘liturgical’’ days, week- 
ends, retreats, or more long-drawn periods (in view of which 
priests themselves meet for expert formation), Mass should 
be analysed, re-assembled, exhibited, symbolized and prac- 
tised in detail. As Dom A. Francois (abbey of Mont-César) 
puts it: ‘‘Never explain anything, without making the faith- 
ful do something: never ask them to do anything without 
explaining it. Well, at the Borgerhout Congress of 
January, 1938, the Sacred Heart Leagues of Louvain deter- 
mined to do even more in their own city. Three ‘‘propa- 
gandists’’ and their Chaplain got into touch with all the 
parishes in order that a simultaneous ‘‘Mass Mission’’ might 
take place at Louvain. Interestingly, it was the laymen who 
insisted that the Mission must be ‘‘instructional,’’ and “‘litur- 
gical.’’ Three months were devoted to the study of methods : 
three more of active preparation followed. Articles appeared 
continuously in all the Catholic Press: the Radio too was 
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used. 55,600 tracts; 24,000 pamphlets including the text of 
Mass; and 3,000 of ‘‘Your Mass and Your Life’’ were dis- 
posed of ina month! Placards were designed and everywhere 
exhibited. Homes, schools, shops, etc., etc., were sedulously 
visited by laymen. Prayer was ‘‘mobilized’’ in all hospitals, 
convents, and parish churches, especially during the last two 
months. Then Mass began to be definitely ‘‘taught.’’ We 
have the ugly expression ‘‘Dry Mass’’ (Messe Blanche is 
more attractive and quite as illuminative!). In schools for 
children, in a parish (or other) hall or the nave of the church 
itself for adults, a large bare table would be set between two 
smaller ones. On these, the minimum altar-requisites, and 
the priest’s vestments, would be placed. Then the altar would 
be ‘‘vested’’ and adorned—each object being carried among 
the audience and explained ; and then the priest would vest— 
always with explanations—and then ‘‘say Mass’’ facing the 
people as in basilicas. A Commentator kept pace with him 
(or he with the commentator !) and the people were trained to 
answer (as again and again we have urged that they could 
and should) the Amens, the Et cum spiritu tuo, the “‘dia- 
logues’’ of the Gospel and the Preface, and no more at first. 
The vast audiences were enthralled, and came again and 
again. Not a few ‘‘Red’’ “‘inquisitives’? came—the oppor- 
tunity was seized of explaining the essentially social nature 
of Catholic worship and Mass in particular. On November 
13th, Mass was really offered, ‘‘commented,’’ and ‘‘answered’”’ 
by all. No less than 110 such Masses were offered that day 
in the sole town of Louvain. Other towns are begging for 
similar ‘“‘missions’’ during this year. Louvain wants its own 
all over again. The ‘‘Commentators’’ are to return every 
two months to the church where they first spoke, to maintain 
the impetus and develop it. We could add much more. 
Along with this, the faithful are being re-taught to sing the 
great Mass hymns. Choirs are dislodged from their stalls 
and scattered among the people. In certain places, screens 
are hung up, on to which the Proper of the Mass is ‘‘thrown”’ 
in the vernacular: the Ordinary and the Canon, in Latin. 
Elsewhere, each Sunday’s Mass is printed and distributed— 
this has long been the custom in parts of Italy, etc. The out- 
put of Eucharistic literature, by no means only in Belgium, is 
quite astounding, and not only Missals. The Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament and others produce charmingly illustrated 
booklets for sacristans, choirboys, altar-servers, children, 
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adults. In England, Father Waterkeyn’s own ‘‘Why I must 
go to Mass on Sunday ?”’ has already sold over 54,500 copies : 
we notice that the C.T.S. ‘‘At Mass’’ has outstripped its 
60,000 copy, and ‘‘What is he doing at the Altar?’’ its 
70,o00th. Add the development of Eucharistic Mystery Plays 
(e.g., Ghéon’s ‘‘Mystére de la Ste. Messe’’), and of really ad- 
mirable liturgical pageants for Advent, Easter, etc., on the 
lines to which the Grail is accustoming us. 

We are sure, then, that no one will imagine that the ‘‘litur- 
gical movement”’ is simply an artistic or archeological affair. 
It is an affair of worship: it aims at rectifying a terrible 
wrong, before it is too late. We trust that all will seek fur- 
ther information from Father J]. Waterkeyn, The Presbytery, 
24 Golden Square, London, W.1. We earnestly pray that 
those who see their churches to be ful! at Mass will not, be- 
cause of that, think that all is well about Mass, whether in 
England or elsewhere, but will follow the emphatic lead of 
the Holy Father, in endeavouring to make Mass (i) better 
understood, and (ii) more actively participated in. The Litur- 
gical week-ends organized by Dom B. McElligott, O.S.B., 
have proved their worth in this country ; and we hope that 
they will become popular everywhere. 

A modest experiment is being tried at Farm Street Church, 
in London. At 8.15 on Saturday evenings, during confession- 
hours which are not disturbed, an informal talk is given in 
the large and isolated chapel of St. Ignatius. It deals with 
the morrow’s Mass, and on the whole concentrates on the Col- 
lect. Presumably the gospel will be preached upon next day : 
and it is good if people pray with intelligence and conviction 
and in the very words of the Church throughout the world. 
However, the various parts of the Proper are linked up with 
the Collect, if possible by means of some guiding idea, so that 
the liturgical Mass becomes a unity. We would have been 
content had but 5 or 7 people come: between 20 and 30 do 
so now, though the experiment has not lasted long and has 
been interrupted, e.g., by a men’s retreat. In short, we are 
not regarding any ‘‘method”’ as alone ideal; all that is deter- 
mined on is that Mass shall in no sense be merely taken for 
granted, and what is hoped is that the quality of the faithful's 
prayer, during Mass, may become better and above all more 


‘*sacrificial.”’ 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 














“GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND” 


MALL events make a great stir in little towns and the 

appointment of a new Superior for the Jesuit house, in 

place of Pére Papon, caused considerable excitement and 
speculation in Paray-le-Monial. The general opinion of 
course was that Jesuits were much easier as confessors and 
directors than the parish priests at St. Nicolas or the Bene- 
dictines at the Abbey. Indeed some of the monks there, 
specially the younger ones bitten with this new idea of a re- 
turn to primitive strictness, were uncomfortably rigid. 

Needless to say Mademoiselle Lionne knew all about the 
new arrival. She had heard him in Lyons, where he was a 
fashionable and popular preacher. Obviously marked out 
for a brilliant future, why had he been sent to an obscure little 
place like Paray? She put the question bluntly to Pére 
Forest, one of the two Fathers at the Jesuit house, who had 
been a novice with the new Superior at Avignon. The answer 
was as mysterious as it was unexpected : ‘‘ Because of a chosen 
soul in need of his direction.”’ 

Father Claude de la Colombiére, who had only finished his 
tertianship and made his solemn profession on his birthday, 
February 2, 1675, left Lyons for Paray a few days later. He 
looked forward to seeing two fellow-novices again, Blaise 
Forest and Francois la Bonnardiére—the only staff, except an 
old scholastic of nearly seventy, of the grandly named College 
of Paray. How far off those novice days seemed now, yet 
vividly he remembered the agony of the last good-bye to his 
mother and the old home at St. Symphorien d’Ozon. He had 
been seventeen and a half then. He was just thirty-four now. 
Half his life he had been a Jesuit and eight of those years 
had been spent at Avignon—two in the novitiate of St. Louis, 
with its big garden sloping down to the mighty bastioned 
walls built by the Popes two hundred years ago. Then had 
come his third year of philosophy (he had done the first two 
at the Grand Collége in Lyons) and five years’ teaching at 
the College of St. Joseph, the entrance to its church decorated 
with a carving of the Heart of Jesus, engraved with the Sacred 
Name and surrounded by rays of glory. 

He had been sorry to leave Avignon, the golden city full 
of bells and prayers, dominated by the grim bulk of the Papal 
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palace, and he had parted from his best friend, Pére de Pless. 
Paris had seemed strange at first when he had gone there in 
October, 1666, for his three years of theology. Almost at 
once he had been appointed tutor to the two sons of Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert, finance minister and, after the King, the 
most powerful man in France. This was a post needing good 
birth and breeding, intellectual achievement, tactful diplomacy 
and personal charm, for Colbert had Jansenist tendencies and 
hated the Jesuits—though unable to resist sending his boys 
to the Jesuit college. The success of de la Colombiére’s pupils 
and his own personality completely won Colbert’s heart and 
he became a frequent visitor at Sceaux, the minister’s country 
house, where gathered all the stars of the literary and artistic 
firmament of France’s Age of Gold. 

Claude had been ordained priest in 1669 and in the follow- 
ing year had come sudden and unlooked for disaster. For 
three years he had lived in obscurity, teaching small boys and 
acting as director to the youngest children of our Lady’s 
Sodality. Then the Rector, Pére la Chaise, had made him 
preacher to the college chapel. He was thirty-three, at the 
peak of human powers, physical and mental, and it seemed 
that he had found his real vocation. ‘‘A perfect preacher,’’ 
he had written, ‘‘is one of the greatest gifts God can make 
to His Church,’’ and he had spared no pains to make himself 
perfect, to construct, mould and polish his matter and, far 
more important, to set it afire with an all-consuming love of 
God. He had the artist’s joy in clothing beautiful thoughts 
in beautiful language, in being satisfied with nothing less 
than the best. Then, as always in his life, had come an abrupt 
break and a new start in an unknown place. Why? Where? 
Human nature could not be prevented from wondering but 
those six months in the Tertianship at Lyons had crowned 
the growth in sanctification which had been unchecked all 
these years. Obedience was the one of the three religious 
virtues on which St. Ignatius had laid the most emphasis 
and Claude de la Colombiére bade fair to-be its living em- 
bodiment. What did it matter what he was to do, where he 
was going? ‘‘One finds God everywhere if one seeks Him.”’ 

The short February day was ending and in the distance he 
saw the little town of Paray for the first time, the great bulk 
of the eleventh-century Abbey, the tall tower of St. Nicolas 
and the steep roofs of the crowded houses dark against the 
pale sky. He became aware of the country through which he 
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was travelling, ‘‘a green and pleasant land,’’ the wide, peace- 
ful Burgundian landscape, with its rich pastures, silver 
streams, placid white cattle and horses of the famous Charol- 
lais breed. The air was soft, the stillness refreshing after the 
fogs and bustle of Lyons, where, last summer, he had suffered 
from such terrible headaches. 

The bridges over the two arms of the little River Bourbince 
were crossed and the town entered by one of the four gates 
which were still shut from sunset till dawn, relic of the days 
when Huguenots had raided and destroyed. Along the nar- 
row, cobbled Rue du Perrier and round the corner under the 
shadow of the big parish church Claude de la Colombiére saw 
his new home, very unimposing with its flat featureless front 
right on the street and the sharp roof of ridged tiles. 

Very unimposing it looked and very inconvenient it proved 
to be. A property belonging to one of the townsfolk divided 
the Fathers’ house from school and chapel, the latter so smal! 
that the thirty pupils could hardly cram into it for daily Mass. 
Classes and curriculum too needed re-arranging, no wonder 
since old Maitre Carrat had been teaching here for twenty- 
three years and was naturally out of date. 

The new arrival was well able to tackle business and schol- 
astic needs but there was another task for which he felt him- 
self quite unfitted. The Superior of the Jesuit residence was, 
ex officio, confessor to the nuns at the Visitation convent, 
**Daughters of Mary’’ as the nuns were called locally. Claude 
was accustomed to handling men and boys to whom he had 
been confessor and spiritual director at Lyons but the in- 
tricacies of the feminine mind were quite another matter. 

Still this duty had to be done, so a few days after his 
arrival, he set off down the Rue de la Sonnerie, on the wav 
to the Abbey. He was received in the Visitation parlour by 
the Superior, Mére Francoise de Saumaise, a well-born and 
charming woman of fifty-five who had come to Paray from 
Dijon three years before. She asked him to give his first con- 
ference to the nuns as soon as possible, so (February 15th) he 
took his place in the sanctuary of the dark, stuffy little church, 
filled with that typical atmosphere in which prayer, devo- 
tion, stale incense and the odour of garlic and crowded 
humanity are so subtly mingled. The black curtain behind 
the grille on the epistle side was pulled back and he began 
to speak, to those dim rows of bowed, black-veiled heads. His 
advantages of a musical voice, well-thought-out matter and 
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finished style were but the outward expression of a spirit en- 
tirely burned up by love for God, living only for God, obe- 
dience to His Will and the Rule of his Order. ‘‘It is not re- 
treats nor long prayers which make saints, but the sacrifice 
of our own wills, even in the holiest things, and an unbreak- 
able submission to the Will of God.’’ ‘‘One must be devoted 
neither to relations nor directors nor to spiritual sweetness, 
rather there must be nothing in the world which we are not 
willing to renounce if God so desires.”’ 

Amid the long lines of faces at first barely distinguishable 
in the dusk, there was one which detached itself from the rest, 
fixed his attention as he was speaking—dark eyes, wide apart 
under heavy black brows, long nose and well-cut, close-shut 
mouth, the pale oval a transparent mask for a flaming soul. 

The conference was over, the black curtain drawn and Mére 
de Saumaise came to the grille in the cold bare parlour to 
thank him. ‘‘Who was the young nun in such and such a 
stall ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Sister Margaret-Mary Alacoque.’’ ‘‘That 
is a chosen soul.’’ 

De la Colombiére came back in Ember Week (March 6th— 
gth) to hear the nuns’ confessions. He had been afraid of the 
task. ‘‘I am still young and have neither enough wisdom nor 
experience in the direction of souls,’’ he was to write a few 
weeks later when refusing to become director to the Abbess 
of Bénissons-Dieu, but he underrated his own powers. It 
was as spiritual director, rather than as preacher or writer that 
his true genius showed itself. Firm, swift, sure as the fingers 
of a skilful surgeon he laid bare weakness or disease of the 
soul and worked a cure, by drastic methods when such were 
needed. 

One black figure succeeded another in the airless obscurity 
behind the grille. So many petty, venial sins, self-satisfac- 
tion, tangled scrupulosity, and always the unvarying insis- 
tence by him on “obedience, humility, simplicity, trust in 
God.’’ Then, by the flash of contact between sanctity and 
sanctity, he knew himself in the presence of a soul consumed 
with love for God. Yet there was something wrong, a dis- 
location, a discord. He kept Margaret-Mary long in the con- 
fessional but could not get at the heart of the matter nor break 
through her reserve. He asked if she would like to see him 
another time. She answered awkwardly and abruptly : ‘‘Not 
being my own mistress, I must do what I am told.”’ 

It seemed a deadlock. Father de la Colombiére left to give 
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two missions to the Benedictine nuns at Bénissons-Dieu, a 
former Cistercian abbey on the left bank of the Loire. He 
was back in Paray only for a few days at Easter (April 14th). 
On the death of the Abbess, Francoise de Nerestang, in May, 
he preached a funeral sermon which, to some of his listeners, 
held echoes of the splendour of Bossuet’s famous Oraison 
Funébre on Madame of Orleans five years before. He was to 
make his first appearance in the pulpit at Paray on Whit- 
Sunday (June 2nd). 

He was home at the end of May, after nearly three months 
of hard work, three or four sermons a day before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, instructions, public prayers, Benedic- 
tions, confessions, ‘‘like rivers of fire,’’ he said, ‘‘which burn 
up vice, change, purify and renew all things.’’ There was stil! 
time, before the month of Mary was over, to make a pilgrim- 
age to her shrine at Romay, a mile along the Charolles road. 
Down the rough track, a few hundred yards from the main 
road, was the little church, tall and narrow facade, with its 
low door and one round window, said to have been built by 
the Benedictine monks when the Abbey was founded five cen- 
turies ago. Dim and rather grimy inside, the walls were 
covered with crude, faded frescoes, and above the sanctuary 
stood the miraculous image, three hundred years old, Mother 
and Child muffled to their chins in a shapeless, gold-fringed 
mantle. 

The silence was unbroken but for children playing outside, 
the clatter of sabots and hoofs on stone as some peasant drove 
home his cattle, stopping to say a prayer before the open door 
or scoop up in his earthy hand a mouthful of icy water from 
the holy well. 

The straight, dusty road home was flooded by the evening 
light which stole gently as a blessing across the fertile green 
meadows where great white oxen grazed peacefully, turning 
the willow-bordered streams to gleaming silver, casting long 
blue shadows from the ash trees and painting the soft, rounded 
outlines of the distant mountains beyond the Val d’Or a 
deep cobalt, like our Lady’s mantle. 

Mademoiselle de Lionne rode past with her father, the 
Governor of the castle. She was like her name, proud, un- 
tamed, beautiful as a young lioness, a great soul made for 
God. He wondered how that ‘‘chosen soul’’ at the Visita- 
tion was. He had felt in her a great sanctity but something 
all out of focus. It was three months since he had listened 
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to her awkward excuses in the confessional, but he could do 
no more save wait and remember her, as he did, at Mass. 
There was a message from Mére de Saumaise asking him to 
go round and see her. She was frank, clear and direct in the 
parlour, a woman who combined sympathy and wisdom in 
such a way that she would make a rare friend. She wanted 
to consult him about Sister Alacoque. The girl was most 
humble, obedient, anxious in every way to observe the rule 
and carry out the wishes of her superiors, but, ever since she 
had entered as a postulant (1671), the year before Mére de 
Saumaise had been elected Superior, there had been diffi- 
culties. An almost continuous series of revelations, ecstasies, 
trances, had upset the older nuns who held that such extrava- 
gances were against the spirit of their rule and their foun- 
dress, Jane Chantal. Mére de Saumaise, feeling herself un- 
able to decide whether these revelations were genuine or not, 
whether Sister Alacoque were truly inspired, deceiving herself 
or deceiving others, had called in several theologians in con- 
sultation, including priests from St. Nicolas and from the 
Abbey. They had shaken their heads, shrugged their shoul- 
ders and one had even been brutal enough to say that if the 
ecstatic ate more, less would be heard of her visions. So would 
Pére de la Colombiére interview her and give a final decision ? 
In the confessional it was the same as three months before, 
an utter incapacity on Margaret-Mary’s part to say anything, 
till at last, in answer to gentle but persistent questioning she 
burst out with a cry that she had an absolute horror of baring 
her soul to de la Colombiére. ‘‘I am glad to be the means 
of giving you the opportunity of making this sacrifice,’ he 
answered and, quite suddenly the barrier broke and the whole 
story was told—childhood, youth, womanhood and finally, 
after so many difficulties and delays, the cloister, but all 
through the twenty-eight years of life that continual presence 
of God, revelations and, as it were, heart-to-heart talks. 
Heart-to-heart, that was the beginning and the end, the 
showing of the divine-human Heart of Christ, whether under 
the symbol of a dazzling sun, a bottomless gulf of love, a 
book of life, the science of love, a garden of perfumed flowers. 
The visual images were conventional enough but the reality 
which inspired them was something not to be denied nor sup- 
pressed, a fire which consumed all before it, a tidal sea which 
Swept out into unknown depths. 
De la Colombiére listened, reassured Margaret-Mary, con- 
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sidered, interviewed her again several times and told her to 
put all down in writing, the disclosures of this new-old devo- 
tion. In the worst of her anguish and distress our Lord had 
promised to send her His ‘‘faithful servant and perfect friend,”’ 
and, when she had listened to that first conference in February, 
she had heard the Divine voice again : ‘‘This is he whom I am 
sending to you.’’ ‘‘You have great reason to humble your- 
self,’’ he said when convinced of the truth of her revelations, 
‘‘and to be amazed at God’s immense kindness to you.”’ 
Words which could only have been spoken by a saint and 
understood by a saint. 

Not only for Margaret-Mary had the crooked been made 
straight and darkness made light. Claude de la Colombiére 
could no longer feel doubts or hesitation. He had found his 
life’s mission in this little obscure Burgundian town and the 
final seal was set on it by the Great Revelation of June 16th. 
Margaret-Mary, kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament and 
seeing the Heart of Jesus as a consuming fire of love, was 
commanded to institute a new feast in honour of the Sacred 
Heart on the Friday after the octave of Corpus Christi. She 
had already told her director of the two devotions, Communion 
on the first Fridays of nine consecutive months and the Holy 
Hour on Thursday nights in memory of the Agony in the 
Garden. He now heard this new command and on the Friday 
after the octave of Corpus Christi, June 21, 1675, he and Sister 
Alacoque made a vow consecrating their whole selves to the 
spread of the devotion. It was the first Feast of the Sacred 
Heart. 

‘This divine Heart, seat of every virtue, source of every 
blessing, home of every holy soul . . .,’’ writes the first Apostle 
of the Sacred Heart in his vow of dedication, ‘‘teach me an 
absolute forgetfulness of self for only thus can one enter into 
You. .. You alone shall have all the glory if I become a 


saint .. . it is for that alone I wish to be perfect.”’ 
M. YEO. 
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PETER IMMORTAL 


HREE hundred years ago men were butchered by 

process of law at Tyburn for looking towards Rome. 

Three weeks ago all England, except, perhaps, the 
country’s still surviving waifs and strays of sixteenth-century 
Protestantism, was looking towards Rome. Our great Uni- 
versal Aunt, the B.B.C., put its entire Regional service at 
the disposal of the Vatican for a whole Sunday morning. 
That was a phenomenal thing to happen in this Protestant 
country where, less than a century ago, the Pope used to be 
widely regarded as Antichrist and burned in effigy on village 
greens. Among the countless newspaper comments on the 
world-wide interest manifested in the death and resurrection 
of St. Peter at Rome, there appeared the following paragraph 
in The Listener: ‘It was not a frivolous interest aroused 
merely by the historic ritual, the curious customs and rich 
ceremonial. Nor was the interest confined to Catholics. All 
civilized peoples of whatever religion realized that something 
was happening which might profoundly affect their own 
future. We were like spectators of a deadly combat in which 
one of the parties is about to choose its new champion. And 
this champion, although we had no say in his election, was 
nevertheless our champion, in so far as he stood for right 
against might, for reason against instinct, for humanity 
against the beast.”’ 

No doubt, fear was partly the explanation of the interest 
shown, but another and nobler influence also operated, that 
drift or tendency towards unity which gathers fresh impetus 
from every new war and scare and scientific invention. The 
Great Fear of last September is still on the world, and all men 
feel again the menace from the skies which two thousand 
years ago sent their ancestors shuddering into trenches to 
be drenched with the hot blood of bulls, if perchance they 
might thus placate the angry gods or the sinister stars. We, 
too, have our trenches, but the menace has taken another and 
more terrible form. Death by Apollo’s shafts would at least 
have been clean and decent, but death by a half-ton bomb is 
an obscenity. In 1921 a distinguished scholar, Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan, made the following statement : ‘‘We have never been 
thoroughly frightened; the ancient world was frightened ; 
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there is the great difference.’’ ‘ The year 1921, with its League 
of Nations and genial no-more-war optimism, seems as far 
away now and as dead an illusion as the year 29 B.C., when 
Augustus closed the temple of Janus and proclaimed univer- 
sal peace. How the archives of the nations are stuffed with 
those proclamations and schemes of universal peace! As we 
turn the pages of history, we find each fresh scheme under- 
written in blood, as when Kant’s great Essay, the most 
famous plan ever outlined, was followed almost immediately 
by the wars of the French Revolution and of Napoleon. Per- 
haps the most sombre lesson of history and the one most re- 
luctantly learned, is that mankind by its own unaided efforts 
cannot achieve peace, no matter how earnestly it is sought 
and ensued. It is a thought that hardly bears facing, and 
so the whole race of men has come to be 

Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on 

And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 

History does repeat itself, and the fear that obsessed the 
ancient world has come upon our world, too. Despite the best 
hopes of philosophic liberalism, the Seven Deadly Sins are 
still as active in the making of history as they were in the 
times of Nebuchadnezzar or Napoleon. It would even seem 
that the grim old Stoic and Platonic theory of world cycles, 
which liberal thinkers derided, was founded in reality. 
Spengler’s gloomy masterpiece, ‘‘The Decline of the West,”’ 
is a post-War version of the theory, and its prognostications 
are coming true. At any rate, our age looks uncommonly like 
the Age of Iron, when, according to the old poets and philo- 
sophers, justice, piety, and faithfulness would vanish from 
the earth. 

The great crises that have troubled humanity always led to 
a cry fora saviour. Everywhere in history, from the dawn in 
Egypt and Babylonia to the noontide splendour of Rome, 
we hear rumours of saviours. Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue is 
only the most famous of thousands of such rumours. With 
the coming of the Pax Romana, they died down, for it 
seemed that at last the spectre of war which haunted human- 
kind had been laid. As the second century waned the grati- 


1 ‘*Hellenism and Christianity,’’ p. 81. 
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tude of the whole world to Rome was voiced by the Asiatic 
rhetorician, Aristides: ‘‘All the world keeps holiday, and, 
laying by its ancient dress of steel, has turned in freedom to 
adornment and all delights. ... To employ a metaphor from 
medicine, the world, sick from creation, has recovered its 
health. .. The beacon-fires of friendship rise on her plains, 
and those of war are gone, as though a wind had blown them 
beyond land and sea. . . A democracy of the whole earth 
has been established. . . To be safe it is enough to be a 
Roman .. ., the name, not of a city but of a common race.”’ 

Aristides, we see, might have belonged to the League of 
Nations Union in the palmy 1920’s, but he had more justifica- 
tion for his rhetoric than the bland optimists of the post-War 
years. In his time Plato’s prescription for human welfare 
seemed clearly to have been satisfied, since, in the person of 
Marcus Aurelius, a philosopher was king. Yet that was the 
very time when the Pax Romana, described by the elder Pliny 
as ‘‘a new sun to the human race,’’ began to decline, and the 
cold shadows of Totalitarianism to lengthen. Marcus, who 
hated war, was obliged to spend his whole reign in wars, and 
he died in a camp on the Danube, bequeathing to posterity his 
reflections on human affairs in a book that has been described 
as a breviary of despair. He is the most impressive example 
in history of ‘‘the good pagan’s failure.’’ His sad eyes were 
not dazzled by the glitter of his Empire, for he knew, as 
simple souls like Aristides could not, that its foundations were 
rotten. ‘‘A spider,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is proud when it has caught 
a fly, a hunter when he has snared a poor hare, another when 
he has taken a little fish in a net, another again when he has 
trapped wild boars, and yet another when he has captured 
Sarmatians. Are not these all robbers?’’ His own work was 
capturing Sarmatians, but he did not delude himself that he 
was thereby promoting the interests of the human race. He 
saw Roman imperialism, all imperialism, every Drang nach 
Osten, for what it was, is, and even will be, a gigantic svstem 
of robbery under arms. 

In a profound study of history recently published in Eng- 
lish and entitled ‘‘The Human Caravan,’’’ the Comte du 


1 Sheed & Ward. ios. 6d. n. The publishers were not well advised to 
describe this really great book as being ‘something on the lines of Mr. Wells’s 
‘Outline.’ ’’ It is utterly different from that irresponsible romp through his- 
tory, which only darkens counsel at every turn. This book is deep and 
philosophic, based on long years of hard study in several languages, and 
annealed by its author’s personal experience of war. It is not at all a popular 
book such as the ‘‘Outline,’’ but it is infinitely better worth reading. 
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Plessis shows by a wealth of examples that what he calls 
“empires of power,’’ or systems created by force and depen- 
dent on force, are doomed by historical laws to extinction or 
petrifaction. History is strewn with the wreckage of such 
systems, and where, as in the East, they have not always 
collapsed, they seem to be capable only of going round in 
circles, of ‘‘revolving immobility,’’ never of progress to any 
goal humanly desirable. Conquerors always tend to leave 
human nature out of account in their calculations, and human 
nature always takes its revenge. It is human to want to be 
free, to have ideals beyond those of getting and spending, to 
feel the attraction of God. 

In other words, human nature is transcendent and the rest- 
less human heart will never be satisfied with a merely earthly 
Paradise, whether planned by Emperor Augustus or by Karl 
Marx. One of the most pathetic things in history is man- 
kind’s perennial disillusion with its saviours. Only one 
Saviour, He who said to Peter: ‘‘Put up thy sword in its 
place,’’ has kept His promises. His Kingdom, founded on 
Peter, alone of all kingdoms satisfied the eternal human para- 
dox, for like Jacob’s ladder it is ‘‘standing upon the earth 
and the top thereof touching Heaven.’’ And His Kingdom 
has not failed. Peter has died two hundred and sixty times, 
and Peter is for ever alive. The kingdoms of power could 
not brook the challenge and claims of a Kingdom established 
on love, so from the first there was tension between Peter and 
Czsar. Indeed, the tension had already begun before the 
first Peter appeared, for an angel announced to St. Joseph 
what was to be in all ages the policy of man in his pride to- 
wards God in His humility : ‘‘Herod will seek the Child to 
destroy Him.’’ Herod, Czsar, Barbarossa, Napoleon, Hitler, 
they are all one, and their shadow is the shadow of death. 
Only of one ruler’s shadow is it recorded that the sick were 
taid in it that ‘‘they might be delivered from their infirmities.”’ 

The warfare between Peter and Czsar is the theme of 
another book recently published in English, Joseph Bern- 
hart’s ‘‘The Vatican as a World Power.’’* It is Herr Bern- 

1 Longmans, Green & Co. 15s. n. Despite minor inaccuracies and oc- 
casional sweeping judgments for which Herr Bernhart was drastically casti- 
gated in The Tablet, his book is stimulating and in many ways very attractive. 
In reviewing books it is only fair to look to a man’s main aim and not to 
use all one’s space damning his incidental divagations from it. Herr Bernhart 
has written many delightful Catholic books, but the publishers of this, the 
first of them to appear in English, might have told us that it originally ap- 
peared at Leipzig as long as nine years ago. We would then not have been 


so surprised to find in it no reference whatever to the principal reincarnation 
of Herod, Cesar, Barbarossa, etc., in our present-day world. 
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hart’s contention, as it was the contention of M. Jean Car- 
rére in his splendid study, ‘‘The Pope,’’ that the entire his- 
tory of the Papacy, of its weakness and its greatness, of its 
hours of denial and its hours of heroic love, repeats the life 
of him who in spite of human nature was called the Rock. 
M. Carrére differed from his German fellow-Catholic in his 
interpretation of St. Peter’s denial, arguing brilliantly that 
it resulted, not from weakness, but from a too headlong cour- 
age. Otherwise, those two deep thinkers are at one. ‘‘Be- 
tween Peter and Czsar,’’ wrote M. Carrére, ‘‘there has never 
been collaboration, succession, or co-operation, but always a 
struggle ; now courteous, now ardent; now visible, now con- 
cealed, in which the two great principles that have ruled the 
world have, since the coming of Jesus Christ, perpetually 
clashed : force and the idea; or, to be more precise, pride and 
charity. All those historians, blinded by superficial regrets, 
who have persisted in seeking in the Church the continuation 
of the Roman Empire have understood nothing of the char- 
acter of Peter and Czsar, from the first century down to the 
present day, and the poets who have tried to find in Peter and 
Czesar—‘those two halves of God’—two forces working in com- 
mon for the reign of justice upon earth, be they even the 
greatest of all poets like Dante, have been blinded by their 
imagination, or rather by their passion, forgetting that one 
was to be by destiny the contrary of the other, and that Peter 
had come to Rome, not to confirm the reign of the sword, 
but to do battle against it in the name of Jesus.”’ ' 

With that passage may be compared Herr Bernhart’s pro- 
found and eloquent summary of his book: ‘‘For Rome the 
world has a foundation. It adheres to permanence amidst 
change, and summons change to find its meaning in perma- 
nence and to draw sustenance from it. It stands for the Eternal 
Something which is always true to and in conformity with 
itself. Therefore it is rigid, is a sign of contradiction and 
a scandal in a world of change and motion. It moves others 
through the calm with which it endures, just as a rock in a 
stream is a source of movement in that it throws back the foam- 
ing flood. The most legitimistic, the most rigid of all thrones 
is at the same time a principle of movement in permanence. 
It is also the goal of a battle waged by all the revoits of the 
flesh, the mind and the heart. Rome answers the flesh by 
sanctioning the material in the Sacraments; it answers the 


1“The Pope,’ Eng. trans., pp. 175—176. 
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mind wrestling, restlessly, with the Infinite, with its dogma 
as a sign of confident reliance upon an objective truth ; and it 
answers wavering moral feeling with a law which frees the 
single natural action from the peril of chaos imminent in it, 
and gives it its own significance in the order of the Whole. 
Though on the surface it may appear to be otherwise, these 
are the three ways in which a conciliating, hope-bringing 
view of life can reach eminence sub specie aeternitatis. Never- 
theless, Rome’s dictatorship is also contingent upon the re- 
sistance of the anti-Roman world, even as form is contingent 
upon matter. .. From the first recipient of the Keys there 
has descended in mystical succession a dynasty upon which 
there rests the promise that it is to endure until the return 
of the Son of Man in glory, but also the certainty that it will 
be pushed hard in the combat that must go on for ever against 
the dynasty of its foes.’’ 

The Chair of St. Peter as a principle of movement in per- 
manence is the subject of a book by a non-Catholic for which 
Catholics have reason to be grateful—René Fiilop-Miller’s 
‘*Power and Secret of the Papacy,’’ published in English two 
years ago.’ In some respects Herr Fiilép-Miller was better 
advised than Herr Bernhart, for he confines himself to the 
reigns of the last four Popes and is thus more free to bring 
quotation to the aid of his argument. Such a hop, skip, and 
jump through history as Herr Bernhart’s survey of two thou- 
sand years, did not permit much development of particular 
points and also necessarily invoived a good deal of 
dogmatism, from which Herr Fiil6p-Miller’s study is refresh- 
ingly free. But the Protestant’s conclusion is the same as 
the Catholic’s : ‘‘An immovable fixity of principle combined 
with a due regard for unavoidable changes in men, aims and 
circumstances, can be observed in the Papacy from the earliest 
times. In this permanence in change lies perhaps the most 
distinctively original secret of this institution and the ex- 
planation of the millennial duration of its power. One Pope 
has followed another in uninterrupted succession, different 
men with varying temperaments, each possessing his own 
peculiar individuality and confronted with new problems 
peculiar to his time. .. And yet it would seem as if all these 
different faces and temperaments show a common feature, as 
if an eternal undertone rings through their speeches, as though 
a single great idea determines their decisions and their actions. 


1 Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. n. 
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It is the office that forms their countenances and gestures, that 
determines their language and activity—that unique office 
which, planted in earthly spheres, is yet related in all things 
to an eternal belief in the Beyond.”’ ' 

These books explain why men of all nations and creeds 
turned recently as by a universal instinct to Rome. The 
shadow of the Great Fear is again on the world, and again the 
age-old hunger for a saviour has returned. People who think 
and have a knowledge of history, even of yesterday’s history, 
are slowly reaching conviction that on this shore of eternity 
and by man-made schemes there is no hope of escape from 
bombs or other consequences of the Seven Deadly Sins. That 
all the rumour of saviours to be heard in history, the pro- 
phecies of returning golden ages, the kings or regimes or 
Utopias confidently announced as the answer to humanity’s 
dreams, from the ‘‘Potter’s Oracle’’ and Virgil’s Eclogue to 
‘Das Kapital,’’ should end in trenches and gas-masks, is 
surely the reductio ad absurdum of humanism and liberalism 
as theories of progress. The reductio ad absurdum seems to be 
a favourite argument of Almighty God. How dead now, how 
much mere moth-eaten museum-pieces are all those lions of 
the liberal gospel who roared so lustily in the jungle of Vic- 
torian England! Their big business is no longer regarded as ) 
an ark of salvation, and their science which was to usher in 
the millennium has taken on the features of Caliban: ‘‘You 
taught me language and my profit on it, is, I know how to 
curse.’’ Dryden wrote the epitaph for all such good pagans | 
and their failures : 





Their wars brought nothing about, 
Their lovers were all untrue. 

It is well an old age is out, 

And time to begin a new. 


The new age in which we live, iron though it be, has the 
promise of a better to-morrow. Never in history were men 
more discontented with old shibboleths and _ prejudices, never 
did they so keenly realize their brotherhood, and never, at 
any rate since the Ages of Faith, did they with greater spon- 
taneity stretch out, like the poor ghosts in Virgil, hands of 
desire to that further shore, where, as once by Genesareth, ) 
the only true Saviour of the world still commissions Peter to 





1The Power and Secret of the Papacy,” pp. 43—44. The book has 186 
pages altogether, and not a single page but is intellectually exciting. 
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feed His lambs and His sheep. As the Comte du Plessis 
points out, the tendency to unity is inherent in human nature 
and part of its transcendence: ‘‘Under the most different 
skies, over the widest stretches of time, under the most varied 
conditions of life, men solve the same problems in the same 
manner, are pleased by the same fables, retell the same 
proverbs, and hide the same realities under the same symbols. 
Little Red Riding Hood had probably been round the world 
before the building of the Pyramids, and the men of Mycenae 
hunted the lion in the manner of the Zulus who were contem- 
poraries of Livingstone... We are one in Adam’s race; and 
every man in himself is one. Our pains, our misfortunes arise 
from the things that divide us. From the beginning to the 
end and at every moment of life, the passion for unity shines 
in the eyes of humankind. . .”’* 

Even the modern Totalitarian States are witnesses to the 
passion for unity, though all past history testifies that not 
by their methods, the methods of Czsar, can it be satisfied. 
To-day in the camp of immortal Cesar there is strife, for the 
ideologies which claim his mantle, State absolutism, radical 
democracy, socialism, humanitarianism, are engaged in mor- 
tal combat, without any other issue at stake than despotism 
or anarchy. These competing distortions of the human in- 
Stinct for happiness have led and are leading to aberrations 
so contrary to the nature of man that they cannot be attributed 
merely to his original fall. How is it possible, for instance, 
to explain Lenin’s declared readiness to massacre fifty million 
men at need, in terms of pride, cruelty or other purely human 
vice? What category of moral theology is wide enough to 
include certain of the horrors perpetrated by the Reds in 
Spain? ‘‘I see what is best, I do the worst; it is the weakness 
of our human nature; but when we consider the whole of 
humanity and its history, this weakness seems to be exploited 
by some foreign malice. ... Someone is pulling on the reins 
and pushing at the wheel.’’ Happily in many respects the 
Devil is a fool. He has overreached himself now, and his 
kingdom is divided against itself. ‘‘In the present crisis, 
that which was produced in the great crises of the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is engaged in self-destruction 
by the achievement of its logical perfection. We are now 
liquidating four centuries of history.’’ As once before long 
ago, the apostasies of the modern world have prepared a 


1“The Human Caravan,” p. 78. 
VOL. CLXXIII. x 
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triumph for the Galilean. Men and women by their very 
nature aspire to peace, justice, mercy, unity, and truth, and 
they have had enough experience of Cesar, being his vic- 
tims, to be certain that these good things are not in his keep- 
ing. ‘‘Whether they know it and wish it or not, it is towards 
the Church that soon all the power of their desire and all the 
momentum of their past will hasten their march.’’ For all 
the good that he can do them imperial Czsar is indeed dead 
and turned to clay, though for harm he is eternally being 
resurrected. Over against him, as an eternal sign of contra- 
diction, stands Peter the Fisherman, still speaking with the 
voice that once rang through the courts of the Sanhedrin: 
**Be it known to you all, and to all the people of Israel, that 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you 
crucified, whom God hath raised from the dead, even by Him 
this man standeth here before you whole. Neither is there 
salvation in any other. For there is no other name under 
heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.’’ 

It is this tremendous, unsilenceable advocacy of God against 
Czesar that has turned the hearts of all men towards Rome. 
“If it be just in the sight of God to hear you rather than God, 
judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard.’’ In such a voice has immortal Peter always 
spoken, whether his name was Leo or Gregory or Hildebrand 
or Pius. As Pius alone, the sixth, the seventh, the ninth, 
the tenth, the eleventh, the twelfth, what a power is Peter! 
Few scenes in modern history are more memorable than the 
contest between Pius VII and Napoleon in 1804. The idea 
was that His Holiness should remain in Paris or at least in 
Avignon, to lend the prestige of Peter to the arms of Czesar. 
When he courteously but firmly refused, the Emperor, newly 
crowned and with half Europe at his feet, informed him that 
stay he must, if not as friend then as prisoner. ‘‘Before leav- 
ing Italy,’’ came the immortal reply, ‘‘I signed a formal 
abdication. It is in the hands of Cardinal Pignatelli, Bishop 
of Palermo, and the French cannot take it from him. Instead 
of a Pope there will remain in your hands a poor monk called 
Barnabas Chiaramonti’’ ! 

In all this matter, Catholics in England cannot but think 
with sympathy and prayer of the many Anglicans who are 
yearning to be reunited with the rock from which they were 
hewn. A recent very learned, eirenic study of the relations 
between the Episcopate and the Papacy up to the Schism be- 
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tween East and West’ concludes with the following words, 
which may very well form also the conclusion of this little 
survey : ‘‘Meantime there are those of the Churches of 
Christendom who must continue on their lonely way. By the 
sins of generations past they have lost their outward union 
with the greater part of Christ’s Church here on earth. Yet 
they, with ever-growing expectation and desire, look to the 
fulfilment of the Saviour’s prayer ut omnes unum sint, that 
they may be perfected into one flock under one shepherd. 
They would make their own the prayer ‘that Thou, eternal 
Shepherd, wouldst not leave Thy flock, but by Thy blessed 
Apostles keep it under Thy continual protection ; that it may 
be governed by those same rulers, whom Thou has appointed 
as pastors in Thy stead.’ * And in their vision of the days to 
come they would see these Apostolic pastors of the Church in 
every place gathered round the chief of all, their leader placed 
by Providence Divine in the Apostolic See of Rome.”’ 


JAMES BRODRICK. 


1“The Church Universal and the See of Rome,”” by Henry Edwards 
Symonds, C.R., B.D. London: S.P.C.K. Price, 12s. 6d. n. The author 
contests the full Catholic interpretation of the facts and texts which he most 
loyally reproduces, but there is all the difference in the world between the tone 
of his book and that of such Anglican classics as Puller’s ‘‘Primitive Saints and 
the See of Rome.’’ The merely controversial spirit is wholly absent, and there 
is a genuine anxiety to find some path to Rome that will not be too stony 
for the, perhaps, somewhat sensitive feet of his fellow-Anglicans. In the same 
spirit one might venture to ask Mr. Symonds whether the kind of semi-demo- 
cratic Pope whom he desires would be worth having. Is not half the attrac- 
tion of Peter’s Chair its tremendous exclusiveness, its absolute claims? And 
would a Papacy that denied its past in the sphere of dogmatic truth for the 
sake of a present advantage be the lodestone to hearts which the unyielding, 
uncompromising Papacy is proving? There are more things than texts to be 
taken into account in this hoary discussion. There is the logic of history and 
there is the Providence of God. 

* From the Preface of Apostles in the Roman Missal. 


A Triolet 


LOVED You once: can I forget, 

When love has left so pure a pain? 
When joys such joylessness beget, 
I loved You once, can I forget? 
Each night has waked, each day has set, 
Anew this sad unchanging strain— 
I loved You once. Can I forget 
When love has left so pure a pain? 

H.P.C.L. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A STUDY IN THE PERVERSION OF HISTORY. 


T the recent annual meeting of the Historical Association, 

held at Manchester, Lord Crawford and Balcarres, as Chan- 
cellor of the University, delivered to the delegates an address 
reported in The Times of January 5th under the headlines ‘‘The 
Perversion of History. Myths of the Twentieth Century.”’ In 
terms which fell little short of blank despair, he expressed his grave 
concern at the power of organized propaganda in modern society 
to bludgeon minds into a stupefying uniformity, which threatened 
to submerge all that we understood as culture. In his view an 
entirely new situation had now arisen, when the official compila- 
tion of false history proceeded day by day, and none could escape 
the pressing danger of a surrender to spiritual indolence. He 
therefore called for an active spirit of resentment of falsified history 
in schools, in the Press, and in public life, and it would appear 
from another report of the subsequent gloomy discussion, to which 
the Editor of The Manchester Guardian contributed, that these 
sentiments were fully shared by the audience. 

It would seem from the summarized reports that this concern 
was mainly exercised and voiced on behalf of certain foreign 
countries, perhaps unduly so, as the march of events in Spain has 
amply shown. It is at any rate permissible to think that Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres, whose services to culture have won for 
him general and high regard, would have been less disposed to 
dismiss ‘‘the so-called léssons of history’’ as out of fashion, and 
to denounce in sweeping and somewhat complacent terms the 
capitulation of foreign scholarship to the will of dictators, if he had 
had the advantage of reading Major M. V. Hay’s important and 
excellent book ‘‘The Enigma of James II.’’* This searching 
examination and devastating exposure of a prime domestic myth, 
which has done duty without challenge for a history of the reign 
of James II for two hundred and fifty years, would have served 
admirably to point the charge that there is great and habitual 
tolerance of error in our midst, and to check effectually the com- 
placent inclination ‘‘to smile at continental perversions of truth.’’ 
Such as are distressed in the face of modern threats to intellectual 
liberty may draw great profit and spiritual refreshment from this 
powerful and invigorating piece of historical writing, this admir- 


3 “The Enigma of James II,” by Malcolm V. Hay. London: Sands & Co. 
Pp. xvi, 243. Price, 8s. 6d. 1938. 
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ably conducted survey of a veritable jungle of falsehood. They 
will be fortified too in a robust doubt whether it lies within the 
power of even a succession of most efficient Ministers of Propa- 
ganda to rival the achievement of Whig writers in imposing upon 
public opinion in these islands and into our own day, a complete 
falsification of a decisive event in our modern history, and whether 
any people will readily sink to the level of ‘‘spiritual indolence’’ 
and ‘‘stupefying uniformity’’ in the acceptance of bogus history, 
reached and maintained amongst the English and the Scots, after 
the generations which had known both James and his enemies 
had passed away. 

Major Hay has devoted for many years a critical faculty of an un- 
usually high order to the close study of the falsification of history, 
and no one knows better that the recognition of the value of such 
work is only too often in inverse proportion to its importance. His 
latest book on James II must be regarded as entitled to a place 
among the most original and stimulating contributions of its kind 
to historical studies ever published in these islands, and it is cer- 
tainly the soundest and most illuminating book ever written on the 
career of the last of the Stuart Kings. If this praise sounds at first 
hearing somewhat strained, it is only necessary for its justification 
to reflect upon the importance of his subject, and upon the present 
state of historical study in the part of the field in which he has 
laboured. 

It was possible for Ranke to say, towards the end of his life, in 
his History of England, that ‘‘in the whole range of modern his- 
tory, there is no event which has attracted more attention or has 
been more studied and described than the Revolution of 1688. For 
from it has been derived the present condition of England,’’ and 
he passed on to give his approval of the victory of the Whig view, 
established by Macaulay. It would be true to state to-day, seventy 
years after this utterance of Ranke, that no period in our history 
has been more neglected or treated with greater disregard for the 
accepted proprieties in the professional standards of the historian 
than the reign of James II. It would be difficult in all these years, 
even with the help of the Stuart Bibliography of Mr. Davies, to 
name a book of serious and wide importance devoted to this sub- 
ject. Yet it is evident that the Revolution has gained rather than 
lost in historical interest with the passage of the years. It has also 
long been clear that Macaulay was scarcely more accurate in his 
retrospect over the fall of James than he was in his prospect of the 
golden era of peace and prosperity, inaugurated by that momen- 
tous event, which he saw tardily achieved and stretched before his 
prophetic eye through the nineteenth century even into the third 
millennium. 

The great figures of our past have slowly emerged to light from 
the incessant and intense research and the keen debate of succes- 
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sive generations of writers, but the familiar story of the last of 
the Stuarts to reign is the one stable chapter in our annals, descend- 
ing to us with a strange uniformity, an unvarying selection and 
interpretation of incident, such as is only found in the transmission 
of a cherished legend. In making a careful critique of this legend, 
as found in the pages of a wide range of writers of calibre from 
Titus Oates to Mr. Winston Churchill, Major Hay has written a 
brilliant and urbane book which will be read with deep interest by 
both the student and the general reader, and which may well 
establish itself as a classic in the exposure of bogus history. He 
has admirably supplied, within the covers of a single book, for the 
want of the application to his subject of those natural processes by 
which through the years we tend towards the establishment of 
historical truth, and for the first time the most maligned figure in 
our history emerges from his pages as one of compelling and singu- 
lar interest. He has contrived at the same time to throw with much 
skill a flood of light on a much misunderstood period, to provide a 
most illuminating study of the influence of religious bigotry on the 
average English mind in modern times, and to contribute one of 
the strangest chapters to the story of the development of historical 
literature in these islands. Mr. Belloc, in particular, who published 
his admirable essay on James some ten years ago, will appreciate 
this convincing demonstration that there exists such a thing as 
“official history,’’ however difficult it may be to define. 

No one who reflected on the strange and shadowy figure of the 
legend, even as portrayed in narratives which had quietly discarded 
the grosser calumnies, can have failed to find it a many-sided and 
baffling enigma, which was accepted without question or discus- 
sion. The author effectually transfers the enigma from the person 
of a Prince who consistently displayed unusual candour, and whom 
no one ever yet called subtle, to the average English mind of his 
own and of succeeding generations. Readers of this book will 
certainly be seriously disconcerted at the impressive revelation of 
the levity and irresponsibility, with which historical writers, even 
of the highest standing, Catholic and Protestant, Whig and Tory, 
have treated their trust, and which they have tolerated not only in 
themselves but in others. The pedigree of the story of James’s 
love of the torture of ‘‘the Boot’’ has to be seen in cold print to be 
believed. The combination in the writer of a fine sense of irony 
and a sure command of the sources enables him to make the 
punishment fit the crime in an entertaining fashion in the many 
instances, where an author’s rash attempt to embroider the 
hackneyed narrative of the follies and enormities of James, is 
confronted with the evidence, often readily available. 

This rare unanimity in judgment, this uniform lack of curiosity, 
among our historical writers about a King, who despite outrageous 
calumny succeeded in dividing the loyalty of his contemporaries, 
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is seen to be a mystery of obstinate and blind attachment to a 
particular opinion, which is bigotry. His treatment at their hands 
may be aptly compared to the periodic attentions bestowed by 
cleaners and museum experts upon the waxen funeral effigies in 
the Abbey, among which it is impossible to doubt that James too 
would have been represented, had he at any time been willing to 
deny or dissemble his religious convictions. 

Major Hay has taken immense pains to check the crucial issues 
in the traditional myth about James II by reference to the sources, 
and he shows beyond all doubt that the myth is a travesty of the 
truth. By confining his main effort to a close analysis of the 
myth, he has made it impossible for anyone to dismiss the book 
as a piece of special pleading. This weighty indictment of a long- 
standing reproach to English scholarship, conducted as it is with 
scrupulous fairness and a constant appeal to a wide range of 
sources, will have to be taken seriously by historians or completely 
ignored. In any event, the book can hardly be baulked of its 
stimulating effect in the long run, and it may soon be impossible 
for the historian to shirk the task of deciding whether the declared 
policy of James, which must be allowed the highest praise, was 
his real policy. A strong argument is presented by Major Hay 
for the consistent and complete sincerity of James in his advocacy 
of enlightened views, based on principle, about the futility of the 
persecution of minorities in modern society, and in his views on 
this all-important issue he was far in advance of his age. He saw 
clearly that Catholics, Protestants, Puritans, Anglicans, and Pres- 
byterians had persecuted and had been persecuted in their turn 
in a century distracted by war, faction, hatred and intrigue. Dur- 
ing that time two of his own line had been brought from the 
throne to violent death on the scaffold, and he himself suffered 
exile four times and most bitter persecution for his religion. He 
once revealed to an intimate friend who wondered at his patience 
and courage during the Popish Plot, one of the most sordid chap- 
ters in the annals of persecution, that he drew his strength from 
constant recourse to such pure springs of religion as the Imitation 
of Christ, the Vie Dévote of St. Francis of Sales, and the Chris- 
tian Directory of Father Persons. There were solid grounds for 
the conviction which formed itself in his mind that the most dan- 
gerous enemies to the peace and prosperity of his country were 
to be found within its borders, especially in those who fomented 
or exploited persecution to gain power and wealth. He came to 
the conclusion that the opportunity was ripe for this island-State 
and its dependencies, sheltered from foreign danger by a strong 
navy, to make a bold experiment in the radical settlement of its 
main domestic problem by granting full rights of citizenship to 
all persecuted minorities, to all who would live as good neigh- 
bours in obedience to the common law. 
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There were not wanting many signs in Restoration England 
that ordinary citizens and country folk were willing to live in con- 
cord, if only the politicians would allow them to do so, and we 
shall need to know far more about the period before we can be 
sure that James was not entitled to his hopes of finding support 
for a policy of toleration. He came to the throne, admirably free 
from rancour, determined to make it the chief object of his en- 
deavour to secure the blessings of peace in his dominions by the 
complete emancipation of all oppressed minorities. To this end 
he emptied the gaols of thousands of prisoners for conscience with- 
out distinction of creed, and issued a masterly statement of the 
arguments for toleration in a modern State in his Declaration of 
Indulgence. Few rulers have moved more in the open than this 
Prince, whose chief liability in politics was his refusal to dissemble 
his religious convictions. He went to his grave in exile, after years 
of calm reflection, convinced that, whatever his mistakes, he had 
always tried sincerely to carry out this policy. 

The group of powerful men who set themselves for their own 
ends to oppose him and to profit by his mistakes, had every interest 
in misrepresenting such a policy to a generation weary of war 
and faction. They maligned and betrayed James on a scale diffi- 
cult to parallel in history, and broke him with the aid of foreign 
intervention. Nothing but the application of the ordinary historical 
processes was ever needed to clear up this confused issue by dis- 
covering and comparing the declared and real policies of James, 
and they are put to excellent use in several chapters by Major Hay. 
It is now the turn of the natural leaders of the people who actively 
or passively refused their co-operation in this programme and 
especially of those who worked to frustrate it, to stand their trial 
and suffer the sincerity of their motives and the wisdom of their 
conduct to be scrutinized and judged. The defeat of James may 
yet come to be regarded as a major calamity in history. The Eng- 
lish-speaking world had to wait for nearly a century for a state- 
ment of the principle of toleration which rivalled in importance the 
rarely quoted and more rarely read Declaration of Indulgence, 
issued by James. How precarious was the victory of reason over 
expediency, and how great the tale of lost opportunity is shown 
by the fact that the Fathers of the American Constitution who 
forbade any disqualification from the rights of citizenship on the 
grounds of religion, placed as one of their main grievances in 
solemn protests, addressed to the King and to the people of Eng- 
land, the grant of toleration to the recently conquered French 
Canadians! It was no coincidence that the Constitution was drawn 
up in Philadelphia, the most prosperous city in America, in the 
State established by Mr. Penn, with the active support of his close 
friend King James, as a safe asylum for refugees from persecution 
in the Old World. 
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Whilst the rebel colonials thrust handbills which accused King 
George the Third of being another James II, upon bewildered red- 
coats on Bunker Hill, Whig Ministers were preparing to negotiate 
a small concession to oppressed Catholics, in order to get recruits 
for the wars, with the effect of bringing Gordon rioters into the 
streets to pillage and sack the capitals and also to postpone Catho- 
lic emancipation for another fifty years. An estranged Ireland 
finally secured a measure of its freedom under the threat of civil 
war. It is not surprising that the men of the eighteenth century 
displayed a great scepticism about the value of historical studies. 

It goes without saying that Major Hay’s brilliant and humane 
book has a direct bearing upon many of the most anxious prob- 
fems of our day and it is to be hoped that Catholics will be fore- 
most in giving it the high appreciation which it so richly deserves. 


B. FITZGIBBON. 





THE CATHOLIC LORE OF THE MOSELLE. 


CCORDING to a modern German writer with a highly 

specialized knowledge of his country’s waterways, the 
Moselle is one of the four streams that once watered the Earthly 
Paradise and which somehow lost its way into the Western world. 

Be that as it may, for a quiet restful holiday with a boat and a 

tent, it furnishes the ideal décor, and in its placid pastoral way 
caters for a variety of tastes. You can sit, as I did last summer, 
in the cool dim inn parlour at Gils and meditate on the acquisitive 
tastes of the cow in whose stomach, as a framed legend on the 
wall records, was found a sum of two reichsmark and eighty 
pfennigs in coins of small denomination. Or, if your tastes be 
antiquarian, you can duly marvel at the inscription on the fagade 
of the Red House in the market-place of Tréves which unblush- 
ingly asserts that : 

‘‘Ante Romam Treviris stetit annis mille trecentis.’’ 
The country that borders the green unruffled mirror of this lovely 
river is as rich in legend as the ruin-crowned summits that tower 
so impressively above the Rhine, only that it is not so widely 
advertised. It is both first and last, a wine-growing country with 
none of the doubtful compensations afforded by a brisk tourist 
traffic, and its main preoccupation with all the cares and anxieties 
this involves, is reflected in its religion, its art, and its folk-lore. 
Wayside shrines dot the steep ascents to the vineyards, though 
nowhere, to my mind, does this profound peasant piety find more 
spontaneous, more moving expression than in the old chapel at 
Ediger, where in semi-relief our Lord is represented treading the 
wine-press, the blood from His pierced hands and feet mingling 
with the juice of the grapes. 
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The earliest history of the land may be said to find its epitome 
in those sacred symbols of Blood and Wine. It was, they say, 
in the old Campus Martius outside Tréves that the martyrs of the 
Theban Legion were massacred, and the clear waters of the river 
ran red as far as Neumagen, where the Martyrs’ Chapel stands 
to-day. The juice of the vine has been the very life-blood of the 
land since time immemorial. Venantius Fortunatus, the inspired 
poet of the ‘‘Vexilla Regis,’’ made two journeys down the Moselle, 
and sang as far back as the sixth century of the ‘‘vineyards scaling 
the heights’’ and ‘‘the rocks e’en dripping with wine.’’ And some 
two hundred years before his day, Ausonius, tutor to the Roman 
Emperor’s sons, wrote a long Latin poem entitled ‘‘Mosella,’’ in 
which he describes ‘‘the natural amphitheatre’’ of the vine-clad 
terraces, and, incidentally, though a little to our surprise, includes 
the whale in a list of fish native to the Moselle’s waters. 

An old legend, however, boldly dates the local industry back to 
Anno Domini. Amongst the guests at the Marriage of Cana, it 
would appear, was a man from the Moselle who, after his first 
sip of the miraculous wine, debated within himself how he should 
best go to work to obtain a cutting of the parent vine. And it 
was our Lord Himself who answered his unspoken thought and 
told him that if he looked in his bundle he would find what he was 
seeking. In any case, some of its famous vineyards are old 
enough to be of historic interest. Zeltingen, Wehlen, and Rachtig, 
whose trim white church nestles in the very midst of the vines, 
were in the ninth century a maternal heritage of St. Kunibert and 
were afterwards bequeathed by him to his archdiocese of Cologne. 
In the Doktor-Stube at Bernkastel they will tell you that it was an 
old knight and faithful friend of Bishop Bohemund who saved the 
Bishop’s life, after his doctors had given him up, with a draught 
of home-grown wine. Thus, it was in 1366 that we find the first 
record of that liquid gold that has come to be known as Bern- 
kastler Doktor. 

You come across some real curiosities in these little towns on 
the Moselle. At Eller there is a decagonal holy water stoup which 
in the days of old served as the standard norm for measuring wine 
and corn in that district, and at Carden they show you a 
romanesque processional cross, on one foot of which there are six 
toes. With Tréves as its chief base, the Moselle can boast of a 
culture as old as, if not older than the Rhine. Its first Christian 
missionaries, Eucharius, Valerius and Maternus, are said to have 
been sent out by St. Peter himself, and were successively its first 
bishops. St. Helena, who brought the Holy Coat to Tréves, may 
or may not have been a native of that city, but certainly had a 
palace there. And they also say that it was on the old Roman 
road between Tréves and Neumagen that her son Constantine, 
leading his legions against Maxentius, beheld in the sky that 
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mighty vision of the Cross with the words emblazoned against the 
sun: In this Sign shalt thou conquer. Goethe, on his way back from 
the disastrous ‘‘Campaign in France,’’ put up at the monastery 
of St. Maximin at Tréves, and notes that he enjoyed ‘‘an exhaus- 
tive historical discussion with my Reverend neighbour at table.”’ 
He owns, too, that he found ‘‘there was much to be said in favour 
of such institutions, which the reverend gentleman heard with 
pleasure.’’ The poet was not so fortunate for the rest of his 
journey. Much to his discomfort, the Duke of Weimar com- 
mandeered his private chaise, and he was obliged to proceed by 
water with an inexperienced oarsman. They nearly foundered at 
nightfall in a bad storm near Traben-Trarbach, but eventually 
landed with some difficulty, and apparently found but indifferent 
accommodation at the local inn. 

The Moselle, like the Rhine, can furnish its own impressive 
quota of famous men. Father Martin of Cochem, the great 
preacher and writer, was born at the lovely old town where the 
giant St. Christopher in mosaic gleams over the valley from the 
summit of the Burg, serving as a reminder that here, at least, the 
river has never been a boundary-line but an intimate connecting- 
link between the two banks. Trittenheim, too, is immortalized in 
the name of its greatest son, Johannes Trithemus, Abbot of Spon- 
heim, and the Albertus Magnus of the Moselle, who was born 
there in 1462 as the son of a poor vintner. An old house with a 
long low roof is still pointed out as his birthplace, and his effigy 
with crozier and book gazes out over the vineyards from the bridge 
across the river, though the statue bears little resemblance to 
the fine ascetic face limned by Riemenschneider on the old Abbot’s 
tomb at Wiirzburg. Trithemus was a man of immense learning 
and exceedingly varied interests. As part of a vast literary out- 
put he bequeathed to posterity one of the earliest systems of short- 
hand. His library was transferred to Heidelberg during the Thirty 
Years’ War and is now part of the Vatican Library. 

The old house at Cues with a scarlet crab emblazoned on a silver 
ground was the birthplace of Nicholas Krebs (Crab), better known 
to history as Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus, a Latinized form of his 
native town. Like Trithemus, he was a man several generations 
ahead of his time. In his astronomical researches and deductions, 
he prepared the way for Copernicus, and anticipated Pope Gregory 
in his proposed reform of the Julian Calendar by a hundred years. 
The memory of Cusanus is fittingly perpetuated in the Hospital 
he founded to provide a home of rest for thirty-three aged men. 
It is worth while breaking one’s journey at Cues to visit the fine 
library with the founder’s astronomical instruments, and the in- 
teresting cloisters with their frescoes of the Seven Works of 
Mercy for which the pensioners of the artist’s own day served as 
models. The chapel is built on an architectural plan formerly 
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peculiar to the Moselle, being square in shape and with the ribs 
of the vaulting rising like the branches of a palm tree from one 
central pillar. Cusanus died an exile in Italy, far from the green 
waters of his beloved river, and was buried in Rome in his titular 
church, San Pietro in Vincoli. But where his heart had been in 
life, he desired it to rest after death, and in accordance with his 
wish, it was interred beneath the altar steps of his foundation at 
Cues, and a metal plaque marks the spot where it lies. 

Trithemus, too, was an exile of circumstance, but remained 
faithful to the lovely country that had given him birth. And those, 
who, like myself, have lingered on the green banks of the Moselle 
or drifted down its gentle waters, will understand something of 
the nostalgia that was in the old man’s heart when he wrote to 
his friend the Prior of St. Matthias: ‘‘I have sought to extol the 
glories of alien lands ; but no kingdom, province, or city more than 
my old homeland, the Moselle country.’’ 

E. CODD. 





In Memoriam 


OT wholly of the earth are friendship’s ties, 
Not all of earth whose pleasures fair yet fleet 

Mock the gay star-showers that with wingéd feet 
Glitter and vanish in November skies; 
Nay—not in looks or laughter-loving eyes 

Or winsome ways alone or lips that meet 

Are sunk Love’s deep foundations, but in sweet 
Soul-union sealed by mutual sacrifice. 


And thus tho’ many moons have waxed and waned 
And Time’s grey wing had shed full many a plume 
Since cold his heart was laid within the tomb 

My love for him unfading hath remained, 

And with my spirit his is still enchained 
As closely now as erst-while in his bloom. 


J.K. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


CaTHoLic Wor.LD: March, 1939. Ireland: Off the Record, by 
Bryan M. O’Reilly. [A succinct record of Ireland’s develop- 
ment since 1922 with some remarks on the ill-treatment of 
Catholics in the North. } 

Ciercy Review: March, 1939. Family Allowances, by Henry 
Somerville. [An enlightening account of the manner in which 
such allowances arose and are administered in France and Italy. ] 

EtupgEs: March 5, 1939. Pie XI et les Problémes Contemporains, 
by Pére Yves de la Bri¢re, S.J. [A thorough study of the policy 
of Pius XI with reference to modern problems. | 

IRisH EccLesiasticaL Recorp: March, 1939. The Netherlands 
Solution of the Education Question, by Rev. M. Brenan. [Con- 
tains an interesting account of the ‘‘Dutch compromise’’ in the 
matter of Catholic Schools. } 

IrR1isH MontHLy: March 1939. Spain through Red-tinted Glasses, 
by Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen. [An indictment of the American Press 
and American public opinion on the question of the Spanish 
struggle. | 

OcipenTE: March, 1939. O Espirito Missionario de Portugal, by 
Padre Manuel da Cruz Boavida. [A useful description of the 
missionary work, both past and present, of the Portuguese. ] 

Scuota Cattotica: Feb., 1939. Pio XI, by D. A. Novelli. [Has 
an appreciative study of the late Pontiff from a Milanese angle. ] 

StonyHurst Macazine: Dec., 1938. The Chapel of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury at Lyons, by C.K.M. [A pleasant and well- 
illustrated account of the shrine of a great English Saint abroad. ] 

Stupies: March, 1939. Saint Francis Regis, by Professor Mary 
Ryan. [An interesting study of a little known Saint, based upon 
some more recent French biographies. ] 

TaB_et: March 11, 1939. The Papal Coronation, by Father Philip 
Hughes. [A timely description of the ceremony of the Pope’s 
coronation. ] 

TuHoucuT: March, 1939. Nationalism, Racism and the Church, 
by Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. [An interesting account of the 
Church’s attitude towards various questions concerned with the 
concepts of Race and Nation. ] 

Universe: March 17, 1939. Pope Pius XII is Crowned, by 
various contributors. [A detailed and aptly illustrated supple- 
ment on the recent coronation of which it would be an admirable 
souvenir. ] 

Viz EconoMIQuE ET SOCIALE: Feb. 15, 1939. Aprés la Société des 
Nations, by Auguste Melot. [A balanced review of the inter- 
national situation with its dangers and prospects. } 
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“THE MONTH” AND THE MISSIONS 


We are quite sure that all those who have been associated with 
the Forwarding Scheme, whether as forwarders or missionaries, 
will have learnt with profound regret of the death of Father Joseph 
Keating, S.J., who edited THe Montu for twenty-seven years. 
His death occurred on March sth in St. Augustine’s Nursing 
Home at St. Leonards-on-Sea where he had been resting since the 
beginning of the year. He had been seriously unwell for several 
months: a sudden chill hastened the end which came most peace- 
fully after he had received the Last Sacraments. 

Elsewhere in this number may be read appreciations of Father 
Keating and of his work considered from many angles. Here a 
word may well be added concerning his real interest in the foreign 
missions. A youthful ambition to devote himself to this noble 
work could never be realized, and he was to find the main field of 
his activity in literary production. His interest in the missions 
was not, however, allowed to dwindle. And during the last four 
years this interest found a very practical expression in the For- 
warding Scheme by which through the willing co-operation of its 
readers, copies of THE Montu might be dispatched to missionaries 
all over the globe. At THE Montu headquarters there is a large 
map of the world on which nearly 400 coloured flags mark the 
various mission-stations to which THE MonrTH is sent—a welcome 
gift to those labourers in the far-flung and often lonely mission- 
field. 

We are certain that the many missionary priests who have bene- 
fited by this scheme of his, will be mindful of him in their Holy 
Sacrifices and in their prayers. 

Our sad loss has interfered to some extent with the routine work 
of the Forwarding Scheme. We trust that missionaries and 
readers will understand and forgive any delay there may have been 
in answering their letters. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
‘*The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly jin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 

















REVIEWS 


I—SHAKESPEARE REDISCOVERED * 


HIS is an extremely painstaking, original and suggestive 

study of the personality of our great dramatist, but we fear 
that it will encounter much prejudice before it secures the atten- 
tion it deserves. There seems unfortunately to be an impression 
current in certain academic and exclusive circles that Sir Sidney 
Lee, Sir E. K. Chambers, and a few other well-known critics, 
have exhausted the subject of Shakespeare, that nothing remains 
to be discovered about him, and that any attempt of the sort 
borders on the presumptuous. Even the indefatigable researches 
of the late Mrs. C. C. Stopes met only with grudging and half- 
hearted recognition. She did not belong to the clique who claim 
the poet as their peculiar monopoly, and the data she furnished 
were consequently to be looked upon with suspicion. The Com- 
tesse de Chambrun suffers the additional handicap that she stands 
committed to an unpopular view regarding Shakespeare’s re- 
ligious leanings. It will be taken for granted by those who hardly 
do more than look inside the cover that the book is a piece of 
Romanist propaganda. But the author is not herself a Catholic, 
neither is she a Frenchwoman. She has taken her doctorat at the 
Sorbonne and writes with equal facility in French and in English, 
but she is an American by birth, the sister of the late Nicholas 
Longworth, who was Speaker of the House of Representatives 
from 1925 to his death in 1931. Moreover, she expresses herself 
on the religious question with notable moderation. Her con- 
clusion is: 


Whether Shakespeare was in sympathy with the phrases 
which he puts into the mouth of such characters as the 
haughty Bishop of Carlisle or the humble Franciscan, friar 
Laurence, may remain a matter of controversy, but there can 
be no shadow of doubt that the author was conversant, as 
only a person who has lived among Roman Catholics can be, 
with the form and expression of their faith. . . It is also 
certain that Shakespeare did nothing to offend the taste of 
his Catholic auditors. 


It need not be supposed that Mme. de Chambrun in these and 
other matters presents a case which leaves no room for criticism, 


1 Shakespeare Rediscovered ; by means of Public Records, Secret Reports and 
Private Correspondence, newly set forth as evidence on his Life and Work. 
By Clara Longworth de Chambrun. With a Preface by G. B. Harrison. 
London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii, 323. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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but she does adduce in favour of her interpretations a considerable 
mass of evidence, some of which is new and most of which has 
been little regarded. For example, she espouses the theory that 
after the performance of Richard II, which caused an unpleasant 
sensation at the time of the Earl of Essex’s rebellion, Shakespeare 
found it convenient to take refuge in Scotland, and she is able to 
give proof from the town records of Aberdeen that Laurence 
Fletcher and a troop of actors, who were ‘‘Inglishmen,’’ were 
there received with honour and handsomely remunerated. Now 
this same Fletcher is found intimately associated with Shake- 
speare in London at the very beginning of the reign of James I, 
and in Macbeth there is a good deal which suggests that the 
dramatist had personally visited Scotland. So again it is Mme. de 
Chambrun who, in a previous essay, has brought out the very 
illuminating fact that Florio, the Italian and translator of Mon- 
taigne, was attached to the person of the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom, as we all know, the Venus and Adonis as well as the 
Lucrece were dedicated. This, almost of necessity, implies con- 
siderable intercourse between Florio and Shakespeare, and brings 
them both into connexion with Queen Anne of Denmark, who had 
become a Catholic in Scotland and refused to receive the Anglican 
communion when she was crowned with James I on their coming 
to England (see on this THE Month, February, 1879, pp. 256—265). 

Our author also notes that Simon Hunt, who served as schook 
master in Stratford when Shakespeare was a boy, became a Catho- 
lic priest, though she has not commented on the fact that just 
before 1580 he was a Jesuit novice in Rome under the care of 
Father Robert Persons, and that he succeeded Father Persons in 
his office of English penitentiary at St. Peter’s when that famous 
Jesuit set out with Father Campion on their mission to this country. 
It is not impossible that the two acquired from St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, whom they visited at Milan on their way to England, a 
copy of that spiritual testament, commonly attributed to Bor- 
romeo’s authorship, which was found in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century under the rafters of Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford. Sir Sidney Lee and others have described it as a 
forgery of the wheelwright, John Jordan, who sent it to Malone, 
but it certainly could not have been that. It contains the name, 
written several times over, which was read by Malone as ‘“‘Jhon 
Shakespear,’’ though, in view of the improbability of a man 
choosing St. Winefride for his patron, it seems to us even more 
likely that the writer was Joan Shakespeare, the poet’s sister, who 
lived there before and after her marriage to Mr. Hart. 

It would, however, be impossible in this short notice to touch 
even briefly upon the many interesting, and to a large extent 
novel, points which the Comtesse de Chambrun has raised in the 
pages before us. Due space is given to her discovery of a copy 
of the second edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles (1587) which she 
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believes from the thumbed appearance of certain pages and from 
the scribblings in the margin and elsewhere, to have been in the 
possession of Shakespeare himself. Some of these scribblings she 
compares with other similar jottings and monograms in the 
famous Northumberland manuscript, arguing that this last was 
also at one time owned by our great dramatist. It need only be 
added that the printing and get-up of the book does much credit 
to the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, and that twelve plates 
of admirable facsimiles enable the reader to test for himself some 
of the arguments made prominent in the text. There are a few 
oversights which we have noticed, as, for example, when John is 
given as the Christian name of Father Persons, but none of these 
is of any particular importance. 
H.T. 


2—CHILD GUIDANCE * 


NTRODUCTORY CHILD PSYCHOLOGY appears to have 

been written in response to the demand for a ‘‘Catholic Psycho- 
logy’’ which is heard from time to time, and it demonstrates the 
impracticability of the task. For there can no more be a Catholic 
Psychology than a Catholic History or a Catholic Biology, though 
work in all these subjects may need correction and amplification in 
the light of Catholic Teaching. The book aims at giving a compre- 
hensive account of its subject and presents at the same time the 
Catholic point of view, but the double purpose results in a certain 
formlessness, of thought not of arrangement, and a lack of fresh- 
ness. It is a textbook and one reads it with an itching desire to 
send the students of the ‘‘Catholic Colleges and Teacher-training 
Institutions’’ to whom it is addressed, back to original authorities 
and save them from much needless repetition and explanation. It 
may, however, prove helpful to those who like their material pre- 
digested, and it gives a useful exposition of Catholic principles and 
practice in such delicate matters as mental hygiene and sex educa- 
tion. There are some notable exceptions to its comprehensiveness : 
for example, Spearman’s work on Intelligence is not mentioned, 
modern theories of play are inadequately treated and ‘‘the recent 
onslaughts of the highly imaginative Freudian psychology”’ is the 
only reference to a subject which can hardly be ignored in any 
account of Child Psychology. The references at the end of the 
chapters are almost all to American books or periodicals. 

Dr. Dickson’s book, on the other hand, is of distinct value to 
the general reader of Psychology and to the Catholic, for it shows 


1 (1) Introductory Child Psychology. By Wm. A. Kelly, Ph.D., and Margaret 
Reuther Kelly, A.M. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. ; London: Geo. 
E. J. Coldwell. Pp. xvi, 413. Price, 12s. (2) Child Guidance. By M. D. L. 
Dickson. London: Sands & Co. Pp. 168. Price, §s. 
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how a subject about which there is much misconception may be 
reconciled with Catholic views. It is an account of a recent move- 
ment in applied Child Psychology which, originating in the U.S.A., 
is developing rapidly in this country, and of the pioneer Catholic 
clinic opened in Glasgow by the Sisters of Notre Dame. Child 
Guidance seeks to prevent and cure psycho-neurotic troubles by a 
special technique which deals not only with the child but also with 
his environment at home and at school. Modern methods of psycho- 
pathology are employed which, if applied without a firm conviction 
of the dignity of the human soul and the binding nature of the 
moral code, may do infinite harm, but which can be refined and 
reinforced by Catholic teaching, and this book shows how it may 
be done. A very clear description is given of the troubles with 
which the Child Guidance clinic deals and the methods by which 
it attempts to cure them, stressing the value of religious ideals and 
practice in the re-education of the mal-adjusted child. Emphasis 
is laid on the part played by the social worker who visits the home 
of the child-patient to secure the parents’ co-operation in the 
treatment proposed by the clinic, for problem children are almost 
invariably created by defects of the home environment, and it is 
only there that they can permanently be cured. The reviewer read 
Child Guidance in a train sitting opposite to an insurgent infant 
of two who was rapidly being turned into a problem child by his 
young mother, and longed to present the book to her in return for 
her thriller—though the exchange would hardly have been ap- 
preciated by either party. Child Guidance should be read by 
mothers and teachers in preference to those manuals of popular 
psychology which over emphasize the morbid nature of childish 
troubles, and advise treatment which tends to aggravate rather 
than cure them. Dr. Dickson’s work will not lead the anxious 
parent into the dangerous error of regarding every child as a 
problem requiring treatment other than that of a healthy, happy 
home but it does not underestimate the gravity of abnormal symp- 
toms and will help in their detection. The importance of skilled 
treatment on sane and rational lines is obvious, and by it much 
unhappiness and delinquency could be cured in the child, and 
mental and moral breakdown in later life avoided. 
Congratulations and gratitude are due to the Sisters of Notre 
Dame who braved criticism and incurred heavy financial liabilities 
to found at Dowanhill the clinic described ‘in this book. The 
value of Child Guidance has been proved elsewhere, and the 
necessity of treating Catholic children in a Catholic clinic is 
apparent. Glasgow has shown how this can be done successfully, 
and Edinburgh and Liverpool have followed suit. It is to be hoped 
that the tentative proposals for the establishment of a Catholic 
clinic in London will be brought to a speedy and happy conclusion. 


M.M.P. 
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3—LET DONS DELIGHT’ 


GR. KNOX, in the Common Room of Simon Magus College, 

Oxford, regrettably went to sleep but fortunately dreamed. 
He was in that same room in 1588, 1638, 1688, 1738, and so on 
till 1938. But in that year he was awake, wider-awake than most 
of us. During the dream, he had tried to cut into the conversation, 
but, as happens in dreams, he could not. His remarks, therefore, 
are but a few dots. In the waking talk, he managed now and 
again to get in a word or two, but mostly relapsed once again into 
dots. Meanwhile, his hosts and other guests did talk. Mgr. 
Knox does not, like Major Baring, get his effects by putting 
modern speech straight into the mouths of his long-ago characters, 
but, with the very minimum of caricature, reproduces the slow 
changes of our English tongue. Hence it is sheer delight to read 
these chapters (and their enchanting ‘‘Notes,’’ from Anthony & 
Wood, through Boswell and Mark Pattison down to—possibly— 
Mr. Harold Nicolson) just as they stand. But if you know Oxford 
intimately, you marvel anew at the author’s ingenuity, who, never 
forcing his thesis, shows how generation after generation the same 
thoughts (this is not the same as Thought) are expressed in dif- 
ferent formulas—which after all at times will actually coincide. 
Finally, if you are concerned with post-Reformation religious 
history in this country, you can learn a great deal about it here, 
and obtain, we think, much insight into the minds of men who, 
fairly honest, none the less lodged such contradictions within a 
single brain. So, if you choose to use your head hard, and follow 
each character on to what is almost his new incarnation, you 
wonder alike at the interconnexion of thoughts from one period to 
the next, and at the degeneration of those thoughts, till Mgr. 
Knox, who gives picturesque, symbolic titles to his chapters, has 
to entitle the last one, almost brutally, ‘‘Chaos.’’ So we, whose 
sense of humour is not quite in abeyance, and who can appreciate 
the rather corrosive fun with which the author sprinkles his pages, 
find this, on the whole, a tragic book. The Reformation professed 
to set Thought free once more, and inevitably has reduced us to 
doubting the power and value of the mind itself. It abolished the 
Christian Sacrifice, and—small wonder—the idea of God itself has 
faded almost to a blank. All the prophecies have gone wrong: 
none of the promises are kept. And, to our mind, Oxford as such 
has shared in this disintegration: it was Mr. Belloc, I think, who 
cried out that Oxford would indeed be lovable if only you did not 
care what happened to the young men who went there. Is it 
lovable now, even for its own sake? Has it a ‘‘secret’’ such as 
men have been challenged to tell, if they could, ‘‘when they went 


1 Let Dons Delight. By Mgr. R. Knox. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 280. 
Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
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down?’’ Mgr. Knox, we understand, is leaving Oxford. Strange 
legacy that he bequeaths in this book, not bitter only because of 
its underlying kindliness: not angering, because he is so sorry that 


truthfulness cannot let it be different. 
C.C.M. 


4—FRANCIS DE VITORIA * 


RANCIS DE VITORIA is known nowadays to many even 

outside the Church on account of his studies in international 
law. But he was also, directly or indirectly, the master of all the 
great theologians of Spain’s golden age. Now that his reputation 
has been renewed and it is seen to what extent the ‘‘Alavan 
Socrates’’ was responsible for the revival of theology in Spain in 
the sixteenth century, it is of great interest to discover what he 
owed to the years he spent as a student in the University of Paris. 
This Dr. Villoslada examines in detail in the course of his long 
work. 

The late Cardinal Ehrle in some articles on the theological school 
of Salamanca stressed the need to study the influence of Parisian 
scholasticism on the young Vitoria and noted various points which 
might be considered. Of these Father Villoslada discounts the 
effect of the statutes of Cardinal d’Estouteville for the reorganiza- 
tion of studies (1472), and shows also that the decree of Louis XI 
against Nominalism prohibited the books of the Ockhamites only 
for a short period, and increased their secret popularity. On the 
other hand he considers the ‘‘new learning’’ and the influence of 
the Dominicans of prime importance. 

Yet the chief effect of humanism on Vitoria (apart from making 
him study Greek for some years and giving him an admiration for 
Erasmus) seems to have been to make him abandon the titillations 
of the intellect, those meaningless discussions ridiculed with ele- 
phantine charm by Rabelais, and to renew theology on a firm basis. 
He replaced otiose dialectics by the investigation of problems of 
the day—hence his work as a jurist—and insisted on the return to 
the triple source of dogma, Holy Scripture, the Fathers and the 
Councils. 

The critical mood of the Renaissance also affected Vitoria’s use 
of St. Thomas. Certainly he raised the banner of. Thomism aloft. 
But though in Salamanca he replaced the Sentences by the Summa 
as his text, he was not blinded by the sectarianism of the ‘‘thoma- 
tistae.’’ To the growth of the influence of St. Thomas in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, Father Villoslada devotes a very 
enlightening chapter. For long the Dominicans had taught ‘‘in 


1 Analecta Gregoriana. Vol. XIV: ‘‘La Universidad de Paris durante los 
estudios de Francisco de Vitoria, O.P. (1507—1522).’’ By Ricardo G. Villoslada, 
S.J., D.Hist.Eccl. Rome: Gregorian University. Pp. xxvi, 468. 1938. 
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via sancti Thomae,’’ commenting on the Sentences in the light of 
St. Thomas. Peter Crockaert, a convert to Thomism and a master 
of Vitoria, introduced to Paris the use of the Summa as text- 
book. It is obvious what was Vitoria’s debt to him. Not that 
Vitoria introduced Thomism to Spain; nor was Crockaert the only 
one to teach him the sana doctrina. Vitoria harnessed an already 
strongly flowing tide; it is his glory that he was capable of so 
doing. 

In chapters devoted to the life and works of Juan de Celaya, 
Crockaert and Juan de Fenario, Father Villoslada studies the 
masters who were the immediate teachers of Vitoria. These men 
are set against the background of the University in which they 
lectured. The source of their inspiration is discovered in the 
Hispano-Scots College of Montaigu, reformed at the close of the 
fifteenth century by John Standonck, who made of it a nursery 
of famous scholars and the home of a congregation of iron aus- 
terity which sowed the seeds of a religious vocation in such men as 
Crockaert. The mantle of Standonck descended on John Mair of 
whom Father Villoslada gives a highly interesting account. (The 
author gives good reasons for choosing this spelling of the 
Montaigu patriarch’s name rather than Mayor or Maior; more- 
over, it has a true Scottish ring.) Mair was a theologian and 
historian, an exegete and a dialectician; an eclectic in philosophy, 
interested in the latest theories in physics, far from unsympathetic 
to the ideas of the humanists, he was a man who could have done 
much to wed the old order to the new. But he refused to do so. 
This professor of Glasgow, St. Andrew’s and Paris wrote a history 
of Great Britain ‘‘as well of England as of Scotland, taken from 
the ancient monuments,’’ from which it is clear that he possessed 
a real sense of history, which is more than can be said for many 
of his successors. The question of the right of conquest of the 
Catholic Kings in America and other juridical and economic ques- 
tions interested Mair. Here we find a special link with Vitoria, 
who was certainly acquainted with Mair and spoke of him in after 
years as ‘‘vir bonus et doctus.’’ 

Father Villoslada’s engaging chapter on the methods and 
manners of professors in Vitoria’s time has some human touches. 
Dictation was tried and condemned and tried again. Yet from 
1355 new Bachelors of Arts had to swear that they would make 
verbatim reporting of their lectures impossible. Vitoria followed 
a middle course. He introduced his innovation in Salamanca in 
1539 by advising his audience to take notes or to cultivate some 
other professor. Since many had to stand for the hour and a half 
of the lecture, and the rest had no tables or desks, it is surprising 
that the method had any success. Yet succeed it did, and we owe 
to it the MSS. from which Father B. de Heredia, O.P., has been 
able to publish works of Vitoria which would otherwise have been 


lost. 
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It is clear then that Dr. Villoslada’s thesis is a mine of informa- 
tion, the result of very wide reading and study of original 
manuscripts. He has produced a work of great value on a period, 
short indeed but full of incident, and important as a transitional 
era between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in France. 


H.P.O’N. 


5—MILTON FROM ESTONIA * 


N the opening lines of the ninth Book of ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ 

Milton disowns somewhat austerely the themes and interests of 
the orthodox Epic of chivalry. ‘‘The fabled knights in battle 
feigned’’ with their stock adventures and exploits—these were not 
the stuff of genuine Heroic poetry. His denunciation has some- 
thing of the asperity that the reformed rake reserves for his former 
wild courses. During his formative period, Milton had felt very 
strongly the appeal of the literature of chivalry. In a well-known 
passage of his ‘‘Reason for Church Government’”’ he views in pros- 
pect the choice of pedestals offered to him. Is he to be the Homer, 
Vergil or Tasso of his country? If so, ‘‘what king or knight before 
the conquest might be chosen in whom to lay the pattern of a 
Christian hero?’’ The Arthurian cycle attracted him and there is 
evidence to show that he had in mind a great national epic that 
would glorify the history and providential destiny of the British 
people. 

Dr. Mutschmann is Professor of English at the University of 
Tartu (Dorpat), Estonia, and author of several Miltonic studies. 
In this capable and well-planned monograph, he has been able 
to throw considerable light on the nature and probable plan of the 
epic that was never written. His investigations take their rise 
from his examination of ari anonymous pamphlet ‘‘Great Britain’s 
Ruin plotted by Seven Sorts of Men, London, 1641,’’ the year in 
which Milton himself joined in the great pamphlet offensive against 
the Bishops. Of his Frankeleyn Chaucer says that ‘‘It snewed in 
his hous of mete and drinke.’’ Between the meeting of the Long 
Parliament in 1640 and the Restoration, ‘‘it snewed’’ of pamphlets 
over England. (In twenty years there were about thirty thousand 
of them.) Milton, whatever his motives—and Dr. Mutschmann 
thinks them very mixed—was eager to take his part in the fray, 
and he wrote his prose tractate ‘‘Of Reformation.’’ As long ago 
as 1877, Stern, in his ‘‘Milton und seine Zeit,’’ had noticed close 
resemblances between Milton’s tractate and the anonymous piece 
of scaremongering ‘‘Great Britain’s Ruin Plotted,’’ but he was 


2 Milton’s Projected Epic on the Rise and Future Greatness of the Britannic 
Nation, together with a reprint of the anonymous pamphlet entitled Great 
Britain’s Ruin plotted by Seven Sorts of Men, 1641. By H. Mutschmann, 
M.A., Ph.D. Tartu, Estonia: J. G. Kruger, Ltd. 
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unable to determine which came first. Dr. Mutschmann estab- 
lishes the priority of the anonymous pamphlet and, by printing 
extracts in parallel columns, is able to show its strong influence not 
only on Milton’s ‘‘Of Reformation’’ but also on his ‘‘Reason of 
Church Government’’ and on a famous passage of the ‘‘Areo- 
pagitica.’’ The important point is that it inspired Milton with the 
grand motif for his projected epic and suggested the main lines of 
its structure. That motif was the Messianic vocation of the 
British Race to uphold the purity of the Christian religion against 
the corruptions of Rome and, finally, to lead the world under the 
leadership of Christ returned for the Millennium. Here was some- 
thing big enough even for Milton’s soaring ambitions. To vary 
somewhat the Islamic slogan: there was no chosen people but the 
British and John Milton was its prophet ! 

The epic as such was never written but its materials and certain 
finished passages were, as Dr. Mutschmann shows, built into the 
wider structure of ‘‘Paradise Lost.’’ It would be wrong to sup- 
pose that the idea of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ substituted itself in Milton’s 
mind for the national epic that he decided to abandon. The list at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, shows ‘‘Adam Unparadised’’ to have 
been a strong favourite as early as 1640. The rival themes prob- 
ably competed with one another during Milton’s prose period. 

The monograph contains much of incidental interest for the 
student of Milton that may cause him to revise his judgment on 
the disinterestedness of Milton’s puritanism and the purity of his 
passion for liberty. ‘‘Surely a man of strong parts and mortified 
ambition,’’ wrote Bishop Hall in his fighting reply to Milton’s 
‘*Animadversions,’’ and Dr. Johnson characterized Milton’s in- 
transigence as ‘‘not so much love of liberty as repugnance to 
authority.’’ Antipathy has a keen eye for such weaknesses but 
there is much in Dr. Mutschmann’s study to give ample support 


for both opinions. 
c.W.D. 








SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL, 


HE English version of Father Ludwig Késter’s work on the 

Church (the original German title was ‘‘Die Kirche unseres 
Glaubens’’) was recently reviewed at length in these pages 
(January, 1939, pp. 85—87) by His Grace Archbishop Goodier, 
S.J. The book was then instanced as an outstanding example of 
the modern method of confirming truths learnt from revelation, by 
the observed facts of history. ‘‘The more carefully one studies it,’’ 
the distinguished reviewer insisted, ‘‘the more one becomes con- 
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vinced that it is along such lines as this that reunion must come, 
if Christendom is ever to be reconstituted.’’ Consequently little 
need be said of the French edition, published by Lethielleux under 
the title of L’Eglise de notre Foi (20.00 fr.). The price is very 
modest, hardly a quarter of that of the English version: the trans- 
lation has been well done and the paragraphing is in the French 
manner. This important work, which in its country of origin has 
already won the admiration of non-Catholic scholars, is now avail- 
able in at least three languages. 


Canon Law. 

Father Fintan Geser’s book on The Canon Law governing Com- 
munities of Sisters (Herder : 12s. 6d.) deserves a welcome from all 
those connected in any official capacity with convents of Sisters, 
giving them, as it does, within the covers of one medium-sized 
volume, all the information they need for the carrying out of their 
various duties in accordance with the prescriptions of the Canons. 
Divided into fifteen chapters which follow the same order and 
roughly the same divisions as the Code, the book is composed in 
the form of questions and answers, whose number—over 1,200— 
will give an idea of the thoroughness with which the author has 
discussed the Canons concerned, which number less than 200. Full 
authority for every assertion in the answers and copious references 
are supplied, at every step, to the Canons, the decisions of Roman 
Tribunals, and the opinions of leading canonists. The author is 
particularly to be thanked for the 28-page index of subjects at the 
end. The production of the book is excellent, and the price 
moderate for a work of such encyclopedic content. 

A handbook of procedure in nullity cases, entitled Ordo 
Iudicialis processus canonici super Nullitate Matrimonii instruendi, 
has been re-edited by Ivo Benedetti (Marietti, Turin: 12.00 1.), 
giving the text of and a detailed commentary upon the Instruction 
issued in August, 1936, by the Sacred Congregation de Sacra- 
mentis. The book is now much fuller than when it was first issued 
in 1935, and an index has been added. The specimen case has 
been altered, being given now in Italian and not, as in the former 
edition, in French. Written by a practising advocate at the 
Roman Rota, the book can be recommended to all who need or 
wish to know something of the Church’s judicial system. 


APOLOGETIC. 


For those who have the German and a desire for a closer ac- 
quaintance with Catholic teaching, Dr. Rudolf Peil’s Lernet den 
Christusglauben kennen (Herder: 4.80 rm., bound) may be warmly 
recommended. The three volumes of which this is the first will 
form a complete course in Apologetics and Catholic doctrine. In 
the present volume, the author, starting from the question of 
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Revelation, considers the historicity of the Gospels and of the life 
of Christ, Belief and its more fundamental consequences. The 
book is written in dialogue form, interspersed with extracts from 
various Catholic writers to add emphasis to particular points. At 
the end of each chapter, a summary or questionnaire is given, and 
there are other aids to study, making for thoroughness and clarity. 
For the book is designed with an eye to the requirements of those 
young Catholics who, under present conditions in Germany, are 
being thrown back more and more on their own good will and 
resources where religion and a knowledge of their religion is con- 
cerned. The excellent photographic reproductions of works of 
Christian art throughout the centuries make for the enriching of 
the content of religious knowledge; but the value of the first chap- 
ter where the problem of knowledge is discussed is perhaps doubt- 
ful. The treatment is necessarily cursory ; it is also unphilosophical 
and, therefore, unconvincing, and in any case it is scarcely called 
for in this context. 

We have always considered the two volumes of Archbishop 
Sheehan’s Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine one of the best 
manuals for the teaching of religion in the higher classes of schools. 
But the Archbishop has been equally successful in compiling for 
less-developed intellects a course of instruction which he calls A 
Child’s Book of Religion. An abbreviated form of this latter, 
called A Simple Course of Religion (Gill & Son, Dublin), has now 
been published at 1s., and seems to be admirably adapted for home 
use or preliminary instruction of converts. It has been thoroughly 
tested by use and found helpful during its author’s long pastoral 
experience. 

The Sage of Exeter, as presented by the Rev. J. R. Buck 
(Coldwell: 8s. 6d.), is the local Catholic priest, and his conversa- 
tions with its inhabitants (Catholic and otherwise) provide an 
attractive setting for a series of instructions on the Faith in the 
form of a connected story. The characters are well drawn, and 
with one exception, they speak in intelligible English. The Sage 
himself is a shrewd and homely man, though he is inclined to be 
a shade too didactic in his talk, and somewhat overfond of reach- 
ing for a book on his shelves—or the cuttings in his scrap-book. 
It is a pity that the price of this book, which is intended to have a 
popular appeal, should be so high for English readers. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The authors of this Philosophy of Work (Sheed & Ward: 6s.), 
MM. Borne and Henry, were led to produce it through their share 
in the French version of Dr. Haessle’s larger work: and now 
their own volume has been rendered into English that is readable 
if apparently not always quite exact. Thus the authors can 
scarcely have written that ‘‘the soul within us has the form of a 
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body’’ (p. 136): something is wrong here, and it would seem to 
be the translation. The philosophy of work here outlined merges 
into a theology. We are told that the answer to the question: ‘‘Is 
work an abnormal activity for man?’’ comes from the Scripture 
text which refers to Adam’s occupation as gardener in Paradise. 
It is a trifle unfair of the authors to appeal for support to St. 
Thomas when, both in the passage quoted as also in the Summa, 
he gives, side by side, two interpretations of the text and does not 
decide between them. The controversy about the status of work 
before the Fall is on a par with that which concerns the position 
of Christ before the Fall and the likelihood of His Incarnation. 
Two views are possible in either case, and it is a pity that the 
authors here should dismiss the theory that work is a consequence 
of the Fall, with hard words and inadequate arguments. Their 
own opinion, namely that work is the necessary prelude to contem- 
plation, is incomplete because, as they allow, not all are chosen to 
contemplate. For the rest, work can be an expression of altruism, 
though this is to suppose that man can be altruistic while yet un- 
graced by the supernatural. The authors may be thanked for their 
sincerity and for raising, if not solving, the problem of work. 


HoMILETIC. 


We have already had occasion to speak highly of the sermons 
of the great Hungarian preacher, the Very Rev. Tihamer Toth, 
Professor of the University of Budapest. But, we think, none of 
his courses is more remarkable or telling than that which appears 
in the recent volume, Belief in God, A Course of Sermons on Faith 
(Herder: 7s. 6d.). Dr. Toth, by explanation and illustration, by 
example piled upon example, brings home to his audience the ap- 
palling consequences of the loss of faith, both to individuals and to 
nations. He shows them how this loss comes about, by misunder- 
standing, by careless life, by the passions that ruin the good intent. 
To combat this, with the same fascinating inspiration, he arouses 
the courage of the believer and reawakens his love. Then he 
comes to his main subject, God. He enumerates the various atti- 
tudes towards God, mercilessly but with sympathy ; against them he 
brings the testimony of the world, of mankind, and with this 
evidence shows, with St. Paul, how inexcusable, on rational 
grounds alone, is the man who will not believe. Finally, he takes 
up the argument from the moral law and the voice of conscience, 
following it with that from the needs of the human heart, as pro- 
claimed by men such as Chesterton and Jorgensen. Man is in need 
of God ; without God the world can make no progress; on this note 
the eloquent preacher concludes. 

The third volume of the Homiletisches Handbuch, by Father L. 
Koch, S.J. (Herder: 9.20 rm.), maintains the excellent standard 
set by the two earlier volumes. The book is a real mine in which 
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pastor and preacher can dig continually without any fear of 
exhausting its resources. The present work contains close on 
two hundred articles on man’s life in its relations both to God and 
society. Each article is divided into eight sections which give, in 
addition to relevant quotations from Scripture, the Fathers and 
theologians, telling illustrations from history, life and the world 
of nature. The subjects dealt with are thoroughly modern and 
stimulating. There is perhaps no other pastoral encyclopedia, in 
any modern language, as rich in food for thought and as practical 
in application, as is this massive work of Father Koch. 


ASCETICAL, 


Father J. de Guibert was well advised to complete and extend 
his two articles in the Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique for 1935 
and publish them in Séminaire ou Noviciat? (Editions Spes: 
12.00 fr.). It would be difficult to imagine a more dispassionate 
discussion of the problem facing a candidate for the priesthood 
who is uncertain whether his vocation is to the diocesan clergy or 
to a religious Order. The question of how the difficulty arises to- 
day is first stated; then those, for whom (owing to the extra- 
ordinary action of grace, exclusive aptitude for one or the other 
state, and so on) the question is not a real one, are eliminated. 
Next the particular and peculiar conditions of the two states of 
life under present-day circumstances are rehearsed, followed by 
the motives which will incline to the choice of the one or the other. 
Finally, the last word—in both senses—lies with the action of 
God’s grace on the individual soul. An appendix deals with a 
very interesting point, namely, the application of certain texts 
from the early Fathers, St. Thomas Aquinas and others, to a sum- 
mary settling of the question in hand; and it is clearly shown 
that such a ready-made solution is quite inadmissible; for this 
would ignore the historical setting of the texts which rules out 
their indiscriminate application in circumstances where they are 
not really relevant. 


LITURGICAL. 


The fourth volume of Father Aloysius Moretti’s De Sacris Func- 
tionibus (Marietti: 40.00 1.) contains the remaining three of the 
seven parts into which he has divided the Roman Ceremonial. The 
first two portions of this volume deal with the Sacraments and 
Sacramentals, while the third is devoted to the funeral rites which 
the Church prescribes for the faithful. One cannot but be a little 
worried at the thought of ceremonies and rubrics to be observed by 
the dying Bishop (Appendix, 5th Part); yet the care and reverence 
with which his obsequies are treated (Appendix, 7th Part) show 
how exactly the rites of Christian burial are to be carried out. In 
the quotation from the Roman Ritual the author draws our atten- 
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tion to the Church’s desire that the use of these rites should be 
carefully preserved; we are reminded of the common mistake of 
trying to avoid the trouble and so-called ‘‘fuss’’ of the ‘‘chris- 
tianae pietatis signa’’ that have come down from ancient tradition. 
This volume must be specially commended for the help it offers 
those responsible for the greater functions, Ordinations and Con- 
secrations. These are set out exactly, clearly and briefly, are illus- 
trated with sufficient diagrams, and made practical by summaries 
of the lesser offices of these ceremonies, which are the greatest 
strain upon the average memory. For anyone who has sufficient 
patience and courage to seek information regarding many essen- 
tial details, this fourth volume of Father Moretti’s work is the 
last word. 
HISTORICAL. 


The volume of Monastic Studies (Manchester University Press: 
10s. 6d.), by Mr. Watkin Williams, can hardly be described as a 
book for the general reader. Able as it is, it is a collection of 
essays on special points of research, of which the trained medie- 
valist will recognize the importance, though the detail will be 
caviare to the public at large. Most of these topics have probably 
suggested themselves to the author in the course of his study of 
the sources when engaged upon his admirable Life of St. Bernard. 
Almost all the essays, as he scrupulously indicates in the table of 
contents, have been printed before in such erudite surroundings 
as are provided by The Journal of Theological Studies, The Down- 
side Review, etc. With the exception of the papers on early 
Merovingian foundations, on Cluny and on St. Benedict of Aniane, 
the rest of the book is mainly concerned with the beginnings of the 
Cistercian Order, where Mr. Williams is able to throw some light 
on the Charta Charitatis and to vindicate the general trustworthi- 
ness of the Exordium Magnum. Those who are familiar with 
Father Dalgairns’s Life of St. Stephen Harding, now nearly a 
century old, will read with interest the chapter here devoted to 
St. Robert of Molesme. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Schoolmastering in France is a very poorly paid profession even 
in its highest ranks and even in Government service. A young 
Catholic, who sacrificed a much-hoped-for commission in the army 
to become a schoolmaster—and then deliberately left the Govern- 
ment service to enter the ranks of teachers in non-provided schools, 
so facing conditions harder even than those of his English con- 
temporaries in the ’eighties of the last century—Alfred Soussia 
(Téqui: 10.00 fr.), was not only an heroic figure, but very human 
and attractive. Even the undistinguished style in which this ac- 
count of his life is written cannot mar the appeal of the simple 
story which it envelops. Alfred Soussia was for years the school- 
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master at the industrial township of Le Creusot, the great French 
arsenal, and his influence on his pupils was lasting. He appears 
to have received several exceptional graces, but kept an unobtru- 
sive and simple exterior to the end; an ideal husband and father 
withal, his life will be read not without interest and profit by the 
many members of the teaching profession, in all its branches, who 
have even a small acquaintance with French. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


It has been freely acknowledged in recent discussions on methods 
of religious instruction that while the memorizing of the Catechism 
is most valuable, something more is required than the mere give 
and take of question and answer. Religious Instruction and 
Education (Herder, London: ros. 6d.), by Father R. G. Bandas, 
Ph.D., with the collaboration of Fathers J. Collins and J. Baierl, 
shows that such conclusions are by no means new. The book 
examines in detail the history and methods of Christian teaching 
since the time of the Apostles. There are three main sections: 
‘contents of catechization’’ (i.e., in Bible and Church history, 
Liturgy Prayer): ‘‘methods of catechization’’: and ‘‘special cate- 
chetics’’ (e.g., for First Confession, Communion and Confirmation). 
Among the most useful chapters are those which treat of famous 
methods of past and present—the theories of Fleury and Fénelon, 
for example, the method of St. Sulpice with those of Munich, 
Montessori and the Sower. We may note, for instance, the lament 
of the Abbé Claude Fleury in the seventeenth century that persons 
“rest contented with the thought that they once learned their 
Catechism, not realizing that long since they have forgotten the 
fundamental truths of religion or perhaps never thoroughly under- 
stood them’’ (p. 108). Another feature of the book is the pro- 
vision of lists correlating Bible stories with Catechism doctrines 
and portions of the Catechism with appropriate parts of the 
Liturgy. The work is copiously documented and is a mine of 
information: it is by no means light reading but is a valuable 
book of reference. 

LITERARY. 


La Cultura Popular Griega a Traves de la Lengua Castellana y 
otros discursos, by Pére Felix Restrepo, S.J. (Bogota, Ediciones 
de Revista Javeriana), is a collection of addresses delivered by the 
editor of the Colombian review Revista Javeriana. Father Restrepo 
has long enjoyed a reputation throughout the Spanish world of 
letters for his thorough scholarship, his ‘‘La Llave del griego”’ 
being given a special place of honour. In the first of these new 
addresses he traces skilfully the influence of Greek upon the 
Spanish language, and his work merits the attention of all students 
of Spanish philology. Later he treats of a wide range of sub- 
jects with originality and discernment. His style is invariably 
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attractive, and some at least of these addresses are likely to find a 
lasting place in his country’s literature and indeed in that of the 
Spanish-speaking world. 

FIcTION. 


The Magic Box, by D. Holmes Wilson (B.O. & W. : 3s. 6d.), is 
an historical narrative with which fiction is skilfully blended, 
making a whole that should prove greatly to the liking of many 
youthful students of history. Out of the Magic Box comes the 
material for many a vivid word-picture. Saxon Harold’s Corona- 
tion: the Merry Monarch’s court at Whitehall: the Tower, and 
Hampton Court Palace, with glimpses of some amongst their many 
tragedies: these scenes and events have an inherent power to 
thrill, and their story is well told, together with that of the children 
experiencing such adventures; this is interwoven with the main 
theme, and provides an appropriate modern commentary. The 
clever drawings by Jean Cumming are too few in number to be 
effective as a scheme of illustration. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Under the title, The Meaning of Lourdes (Sands: 5s.), Dom 
Francis Izard, a Benedictine monk who is also a qualified medical 
practitioner, has compiled a pleasantly written account of some of 
the more notable miracles wrought at our Lady’s shrine. He has 
naturally given prominence to two or three English-speaking cases, 
such, for example, as those of John Traynor and Charles Mac- 
Donald, the latter of recent date (1936). The medical evidence is 
often presented in terms which will be best appreciated by the 
faculty. It is hard to popularize it, but we should have been glad 
to find some sort of glossary such as is provided by Dr. Le Bec 
at the end of his Critique et Contréle médical. Dom Izard has a 
chapter in which, as against the view of the Abbé Richard, he 
maintains that the trickle of water which made itself manifest to 
St. Bernadette on February 25, 1858, and which developed so 
prodigiously in the weeks which followed, was of miraculous 
origin. Let us note that the author does well to call special atten- 
tion to the testimony of the great surgeon, Dr. Alexis Carrel, who, 
after many visits to Lourdes, maintains that some of the cures 
can only be accounted for by postulating certain relations of still 
unknown nature between psychological and organic processes. 
The extreme acceleration of organic repair only takes place, Dr. 
Carrel maintains, in an atmosphere of fervent prayer. For all 
that Dr. Carrel does not himself make profession of Catholicism, 
and his opinion is therefore unprejudiced. 


MISSIONARY. 


Pére Pierre Charles, S.J., has just published the first (doctrinal) 
portion of a long-expected new edition of his textbook of missio- 
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logy, Les Dossiers de I’ Action Missionnaire (Aucam: 22.00 belgas 
for the complete work). At first reading his admirers may feel 
disappointed, for the ‘‘Dossiers’’ appear to be changed out of 
recognition. But a rapid perusal will show them that the general 
outlines have not been altered though chapters have been improved 
and much material added. It is to be regretted that the work still 
retains its original format of loose pamphlets: more adequate 
headings might have been inserted, and a table of contents pro- 
vided. Still, for all its minor blemishes of production, the work 
remains the standard book on missiology, it is an inexhaustible 
source of information for teachers and preachers as well as a 
reliable guide for students and friends of the missions. 


PERIODICALS. 


Among new periodicals which have recently been brought to our 
notice the Portuguese review Ocidente calls for special mention. 
Excellently produced, it contains articles on aspects of the national 
literature, art and achievement. The February issue, for example, 
has an account of modern Portuguese methods of colonization, 
articles on an unpublished comedy of Francisco Manuel de Melo, 
on an expression of Bukharin and on precious gems. The March 
number has something to say about art, democracy and the 
national missionary spirit of past and present. 

L’Idea di Roma, admittedly a Fascist production and of smaller 
format than Ocidente, contains some useful documentation on 
Russian affairs and short accounts of Poland’s attitude to the 
Munich conference, of Hungary’s wrongs which she is at the 
moment engaged in righting not with the tenderest of regard for 
the rights of others, and of the youth of Lithuania. 

The first number of Marianum, issued from the International 
College of the Servites in Rome and intended for the study of 
Mariology, has a long and thoroughly documented tractate (in 
Latin) entitled ‘‘Dogmatica Mariana’’ from the pen of Father 
Gabriel Roschini, O.S.M., as well as the first portion of an Eng- 
lish historical investigation by Father Francis Mildner, O.S.M., 
on ‘‘The Immaculate Conception in England.’’ This new quarterly 
should be of great interest to theologians, in fact to all who would 
deepen their understanding of the position and prerogatives of 
our Lady. 








NOTICE 
Copies of the ‘“‘Appreciations’’ of Father Joseph Keating, S.J., published 
in this number, together with the illustrations, may be obtained, in 
souvenir form (3d. each: post free), from The Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, S.W.15. 
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